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Basket and Question Box. 


Experience with Cowpeas Wanted—Will 
any of our readers who have had experience 
in growing cowpeas kindly write it out and 
send it to us for the benefit of others? 
This crop has become an important one 
and we would like to know just where the 
peas can be grown successfully. 








Fruit Queries Answered—W. L. C.: [ff 
the orchard is a stiff sod, break it up and 
sow to clover or Canadian field peas. Plow 
these under in autumn and sow to rye and 
on this sow clover the next spring. Con- 
tinue this until the soil is well filled wita 
decaying vegetable matter. Then keep the 
surface stirred during the growing season, 
so as to prevent evaporation. No _ fruit 
trees can do well in a stiff sod. 


Various Questions Answered—W. L. C.; 
Corn fodder, if well cured, is excellent feed 
for calves and sheep during winter. They 
should not be compelled to subsist upon 
this alone, but as a rough feed it does well. 
——Oxforddown sheep are very satisfactory 
as a general purpose breed.——Tamworths 
and Duroc-Jerseys have their places. 
Duroc-Jerseys mature earlier and are con- 
sidered very desirable for a general mar- 
ket. The Tamworth possesses a great deal 
of vigor and is said to be especially valu- 
able in ercssing with Poland-China and 
Berkshire to produce the bacon hog. 
For the ordinary farm, Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys and Embden and Toulouse geese 
and Pekin ducks are very desirable. For 
chickens, Plymouth Rocks, Wyandots and 
Leghorns would probably be most satis- 





factory.—Whether a grade cow will give 
as much milk as a thoroughbred will de- 
pend upofi the individual. Some of them 


will. It is better, however, to have thor- 
oughbreds and they will transmit their 
characteristics to their offspring, while a 
grade will not always do so. 





Field Beans—Subscriber: According to 
Seedsman, Landreth, the Brown Swedish 
bean is entirely distinct from the Red Kid- 
ney, though the same in shape, and is used 
to a considerable extent by the people of 
the northwest. 


Mice Injuring Apple Trees—W. W-.:: 
Probably most_of the trees in your orchard 
can be saved by covering the injured por- 
tions with grafting wax and then banking 
up around the base so that the top of the 
soil will be an inch or two above the top 
of the injury. Keep this banked up the 
entire season and in many cases your trees 
will recover. If the bark is removed all the 
way round, it will probably pay best to 
take out the trees and put in new ones. It 
is not likely that such will fully recover. 

Milk Aerators—E. B. J.: Milk aerators 
can be obtained from L. R. Lewis, 
Cortland, N Y, the Vermont Farm Machine 
Co, Bellows Falls, Vt, A. H. Reid, 30th and 
Market _ streets, Philadelphia, Pa, or 
Aquatic Cream Sep Co, Watertown, N Y. 





Spread Early in Spring—For years I 
have been told at farmers’ meetings and 
other places that stable manure should not 
ye applied as fast as made. Aftersome dear- 
ly bought expefience I have been content 
to be classed among the dull heads who are 
incapable of being taught in this direction. 
I hau! out my manure as fast as it is made 
and put it in snug little piles at convenient 
distances. These piles should cover as lit- 
tle ground as possible so as to prevent 
leaching, and should be as high as they can 
be buiit without danger of firing. It re- 
quires but little time and trouble to spread 
manure from these piles and there is prac- 
tically no loss from them. I spread early 
in spring as soon as the frost is out of the 
piles. If the manure is earlier spread over 
the field, then when the spring rains come 
the soluble mnures will be washed out and 
not stop short of the nearest streams!—[E. 
R. Maine, Pennsylvania, 
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but sell you vehicles and harness direct from 





our factory at wholesale prices, 

We are the largest manufacturers of carriages 
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can for the best vehicle? Get all you can in material and Workman. 
ship—pay as little as you can for handling and “extras.” 
You save the jobber’s commission aud the retailer’s profit when 
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of buggies, carriages, surreys, phaetons, wagons, harness and horse 

34 Bugcy. : , ’ : 

h Leather Pee sng accessories, Everything guaranteed. With our illustrated catalogue 
Bennie you can order easily and safely. If what you order does not suit, send 
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Practical Delivery. 


An Almanac for 1899, of Calendars, the Weather, Astro- 
nomical Data, Hints for Each Month, Dates, Etc. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 63 


Reclaiming a Run-Down Farm. 


J. D. SMITH, NEW YORK. 





I was born and brought up on the old 
hoimestead which had belonged to my 
grandparents. The farm was originally 
splendid grass land. The grass was cut, 
stacked in the field and the cattle allowed 
to run to the stacks to get their feed. This 
system followed for a series of years could 
but result in a depletion of fertility and de- 
crease in profits. When I came into posses- 
sion of the old homestead I had only $150 
with which to make a start. Ten calves 
were purchased and the foundation of a 
dairy herd laid. Some additions were made 
later. The first summer these were old 
enough, I milked 15 heifers and made about 
2250 lbs of butter. The place would not pro- 
duce hay enough to keep more than 15 head 
and a team. The buildings were old and 
needed repairs, but the expense could not be 
borne at that time. The poor condition of 
the farm was not owing to exhaustion of 
fertility by excessive cropping, but large- 
ly due to the system in vogue of feeding 
cattle at stacks, and the loss of manure. 
To remedy this with any facilities at hand 
seemed an almost hopeless task. 

To begin with, the manure at _ the 
stacks was largely wasted. That in the 
stables was thrown out under the eaves, 
according to the custom of those days, and 
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When the trees and shrubbery shown above are in leaf, wi 
that must be seen to 


mass of beauty 
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in addition augur holes were bored in the 
stable fioor to allow the free escape of the 
liquids. Finding the chopping up of the 
frozen manure the hardest work on the 
farm, I conceived the idea of digging out 
underneath a portion of the cow stable, and 
dropping the manure down through. | 

This soil, saturated with the liquid excre- 
ment was worth far more, load for load, 
than that taken from the piles. I then be- 
gan drawing the hay from the stacks and 
outbarns and feeding the cows in the stable. 
Old boards, straw, etc, were used to stop the 
cracks and keep out snow. Thus improve- 
ment was begun. Of course grain feeding 
as practiced to-day was out of the question. 
The principal grain used was corn meal, 
which cost $50 per ton at the railroad 15 
miles distant. The saving of fodder by 
feeding cows in the barn, the better quality 
of manure and warmer stables, all combin- 
ed, soon began to show in the haymows, and 
my stock of cows began to increase. Pas- 
tures had been allowed to grow up to briers 
and weeds. 

I began by cutting what the stock did not 
eat, then fencing off a few acres each year, 
I plowed and planted to corn ani potatves, 
using the manure now saved under the sta- 
bles. These old pasture fields responded to 
this treatment in bountiful crops. These 
were finally turned into meadow. As stock 
increased, weeds and bushes decreased, and 
I had the satisfaction of seeing my manure 


No. 10 


supply not only much larger but of a su- 
perior quality. 

I desire to call special attention to the im- 
portance of thorough cultivation. The pas- 
ture fields [ began to work over were in 
many instances a dens? mop of briers, 
bushes or weeds. Anyone who has had ex- 
perience will know that such fields are only 
subdued by much hard labor. As compen- 
sation I found that where briers had been 
thickest I got the best crops of corn and 
potatoes, and when seeded, universally gave 
heavy yields of clover antl timothy. I recall 
one field that ha@ been used as a night pas- 
ture for cows for 40 years or more. It was 
the universal custom of that time to have 
a large area in pasture so cattle would have 
something to eat when dry weather came, 
with the result that pastures were not only 
overgrown with dry, uneaten grass, but 
briers and bushes grew up everywhere. 

This particular field covered some 35 acres. 
Ic was taken up in sections, bushes pulled 
and burned, stones removed and as soon as 
properly fitted seeded to clover, timothy and 
redtop. As year by year I saw barren 
wastes or a wilderness of bushes transform- 
ed into waving fields of grain or producing 
three tons of hay per acre, I began to feel 
that our dream was being realized, and yet 
I was sadly handicapped by old, cold sta- 
bles, and my barns could not hold all our 
produce. However, not until 1876, eight 

{To Page 313.] 








SHRUBBERY ABOUT FARM BUILDINGS 


be appreciated. , It 


th a few budding plants in the foreground, the whole forms a 
hides from the passer-by a rather unsightly barnyard, and sug- 


gests a bit of landscape gardening that many a farmer might practice. Describing the above planting at the Cornell experiment 
station, central New York, when in full blow, Prof L. H Bailey writes: “There is a great variety of trees here. On the left, the 


first large tree is the Oleaster (£laeagnus hortensis). 
are three apricot trees about 10 feet apart; and then beyond that are two or three chestnuts. 


Just beyond that at a distance of about eight feet is a filbert; beyond that 


In front of this background are set 


hollyhocks and various plants which we put in for testing. The plants just in front of the hollyhocks are dwarf cherries. At 


the second promontory, beyond the hollyhocks, is a mass of native dogwood (Cornus Baileyi). 
the native shrubs for border planting and ought to be propagated by nurserymen. 
and over them wild grapevines are running. 


In front of them there are plants of the buffalo berry and a few little herbs. 


This is one of the very best of all 


Upon the right there is a row of almond trees, 


The 


background is the common white willow, and just in front of the willows, at the left of the bird house, is a crabapple tree. This 


landscape, you will see, therefore, is composed very largely of fruit plants. 


It is our practice to outline these borders about our 


place and then to put in the various plants which we pick up in the woods and which people are sending us from time to time. 


In that way our place lacks order and system, but we think that it gains in interest thereby. 


We made another little border this 


last spring, about 100 feet long with an average width of seven or eight feet, and in this we are collecting all the species and 


varieties of campanulas and aquilegias. 


By this method of disposing of our plants, we not only have the fun of growing 
plants themselves, but we have the keener fun of seeing them develop into pictures.” 


the 
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Siberian Wheat Makes Its Bow. 


The competition of Russian wheat with 
that grown by our American farmers is 
always keen, the U K buying freely in both 
countries. In view of the reported short- 
age in some of the east Russia’ provinces 
the past year it is interesting to note the 
movement from Siberia across the western 
frontier of that giant country with its un- 
known possibilities. This is especially note- 
worthy now there is so much discussion 
as to just what may be expected of SI- 
beria in the years to come. It seems that 
for two years past that country (or one or 
two of its western provinces) has been ship- 
ping annually into European Russia six to 
seven million bushels wheat, and small 
quantities of other breadstuffs. This is lit- 
tle more wheat than we export in a single 
week, yet the movement is significant. In 
response to a request for official informa- 
tion on this movement, Consul-General 
Holloway at St Petersburg, writes this 
journal as follows: 

“I have to inform you that this day I 
have received the answer from the ministry 
of agriculture, concerning shipments of 
wheat from Siberia, which reads thus: ‘In 
reply to your letter of inquiry asking for 
information as to the quantity of wheat 
and rye actually shipped out of Siberia into 
European Russia, his excellency, the minis- 
ter of agriculture, desires me to state that 
according to the official raflway returns 
for ’97 Siberia shipped 13,617,000 poods 
(219,629 long tons) of breadstuffs to points 
in European Russia, made up of 198,807 tons 
wheat, 4306 ‘tons wheat flour, 3000 tons 
rye, 242 tons rye flour, 13,016 tons oats and 
258 tons barley. According to the prelim- 
inary returns for ’98 reiatiIng to the ship- 
ment of breadstuffs from Siberia to the 
Russian frontier stations, an approximate 
estimate of the total amount can be arriv- 
ed at by multiplying the number of cars 
loaded with breadstuffs, 17,455, by 12 tons, 
that being the ordinary car load, which 
would be equal to 209,460 tons. The actual 
returns for ’98 will not be published until 
June 1,’”’ 





Beet Growing and Dairying. 


Cc. L. HILL, MINNESOTA. 





The beet sugar movement is bound to do 
some good, even in localities where hopes 
of securing sugar factories never material- 
ize. Take, for instance, a great dairy re- 
gion like Minnesota. During the past few 
years beet seed has been offered gratis to 
ali farmers who would plant. Hundreds 
planted the seed and harvested surprising 
crops. The chemist’s analyses were shown 
to be satisfactory in every report. It has 
been fuily demonstrated that good sugar 
beets can be grown here and at low cost, 
but in spite of all favorable conditions, 
farmers here are as yet unwilling to give 
the necessary help and encouragement. 
They are too deeply absorbed in an all-the- 
year-round industry that is known to be 
not only a promising but a paying one. The 
26 successful creameries in my county have 
proved what can be done in that line. The 
sugar making industry seems more un- 
certain. 

Yet this movement which has introduced 
beet culture among the dairymen of this 
county as not been lost labor by any 
means. When the trial crops had been 
grown and there was no market for them 
the only thing to do was to feed them to 
the stock. Thus it became known by ex- 
perience, where otherwise it would never 
have been, that such root crops are of great 
value as winter feed for milch cows. It is 
but a step from the growing of sugar beets 
to that of growing mangels and other roots 
for stock, as similar culture is required for 
all. Said a prominent dairyman to me re- 
cently, ‘I shall grow beets and other roots 
just the same whether the sugar factory 
comes or not. I have a score of factories 
at home that turn beets into butter. They 
pay well, too, and the market is right in 


"ARM AND FIELD 


my own stable.”” The man was right. This 
is a great grain-growing region, and our 
dairy cows, as a rule, get an abundance of 
ground feed. But no cow will do her best 
on dry feed exclusively, however liberally 
fed. When a community has once got into 
the way of growing large areas of root 
crops, whether for feeding or other pur- 
pose, it is then more easy to get the sugar 
factory. The pledges, too, of experienced 
growers will be of the kind best calculated 
to insure the continued success of a factory 
after it has been put into operation. 





Ventilating the Barn. 





Bad air in close barns is a fruitful cause 
of disease among dairy stock, especially 
the dreaded tuberculosis or cow consump- 
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VENTILATING SYSTEM. 


tion. An effective method of ventilation 
is used in the Wisconsin experiment sta- 
tion barn. It was devised by Prof F. H. 
King, who thus describes it: 

A single ventilating flue, D E, rises above 
the roof of the main barn and is divided 
below the roof into two arms, A B D, which 
terminate at sear the level of the stable 
floor at A A. These openings are provided 


with ordinary registers, with valves, to be 


opened and closed when desired. Two oth- 
er ventilators are placed at B B, to be used 
when the stable is too warm, but are pro- 
vided with valves to be closed at other 
times. C is a direct 12-inch ventilator 
leading into the main shaft, and opening 
from the ceiling, so as to admit a current 
of warm air at all times to the main shaft 
to help force the draft. This ventilating 
shaft is made of galvanized iron, the upper 
portion being 3 ft in diameter. The cover- 
ing on the outside is simply for architec- 
tural effect. The air enters the stable at 
various points as shown in the plan at F G, 
and in the vertical section by arrows at 
F G. 


Varieties of Spring Wheat to Sow. 
T. C. H. BAYRHOFFER, NEBRASKA, 





Many farmers are asking, Shall I sow 
Velvet Chaff and other .varieties of late 
wheat chis season? I have invariably ad- 
vised the seeding of both early and late 
varieties, as the poorer returns of the early 
sorts last year is no criterion of results this 
year. This I think the safer plan, and it 
also lengthens the harvest time, enabling 





many farmers to make the “old binder’ do 
for another year, thus keeping down ex- 
penses. It should be remembered that late 
varieties generally make a slow start, and 
therefore thrive better on new and clean 
fields. If your soil is foul with weed seeds, 
sow early wheat, as that starts more 
quickly and thus better keeps down the 
weeds. As a rule, one or two pecks more 
per acre should be sown of the early kinds, 
as these do not stool so abundantly as do 
the late varieties. You will do well to care- 
fully study the growth and habits of each 
kind of wheat sown in your neighborhood. 
It will prove an interesting as well as a 
profitable study. 


Sympathy for Sparrow Unwarranted. 


E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





I notice that the English sparrow is re- 
ceiving a boom from a London agricultur- 
ist, who quotes Prof Lloyd of Cincinnati in 
saying that the bird is death to the larvae 
of numerous grubs. These are general 
statements and unfortunately are not based 
upon facts. Shortly before his death [I 
wrote to Prof Charles V. Riley, inquiring 
what was his final decision as to the utility 
or otherwise of the English sparrow. He 
answered that unqualifiedly this bird was a 
pest to agriculture. After an examination 
of the stomachs of several thousands he 
had made it certain that the food of the 
sparrow was almost altogether grain, that 
it did not molest worms, or caterpillars 
especially, unless under the compulsion of 
hunger. He expressed his surprise that 
anyone should have introduced the bird 
with an expectation that it would be of 
value to the farm. He added that it was 
a recognized pest in England and through- 
out Europe. 

In England the government distributes 
poisoned seed along the highways from 
wagons constructed for the purpose in order 
to destroy the sparrow. There is but one 
argument in favor of the bird, that it gives 
a show of bird life in our cities, and espe- 
cially during the winter. But this is off- 
set by the fact that there is no other bird 
in existence so utterly filthy in its habits. 
Exactly how much reliance can be placed 
upon the general assertion that the spar- 
row drives away other birds I cannot say, 
but on my own place I know that other 
birds combine to drive away the sparrow. 
Especial care is taken to cultivate the ap- 
proach of the cat bird, the robin and other 
birds which will combine forces and warn 
the sparrow to Keep at a distance. 


Character of Hog Cholera—At the recent 
Fulton Co (Ind) institute H. F. McMahan 
stated that nothing will cure hog cholera, 
but it can be prevented if correct methods 
are-employed. The disease first strikes the 
intestines of the animal. It usually lasts 16 
days. The hogs take the disease from run- 
ning in stagnant water. The germ can live 
and thrive in stagnant water for several 
months. Cholera often infests shipping 
pens. When so many hogs were imported 
from Kansas to Indiana, several years ago, 
to be fattened, on account of the shortage 
of the corn crop in that state, cholera did 
the greatest damage of any year in our 
history. Millions of dollars’ worth of hogs 
died. Buzzards and crows carry the dis- 
ease. A good disinfectant for hogpens, to 
prevent cholera, is slake lime and carbolic 
prevent cholera is slacklime and carbolic 
acid. Keep the hogs in a cool place in the 
summer and a moderately warm place in 
the winter. 





Cornstalk Disease—It has been pretty 
clearly shown that stockmen can prevent 
loss from this trouble by feeding a grain 
ration and not allowing animals to live on 
cornstalks ‘alone. 


Plows in Russia—The only plows used 
are manufactured in Russia and Germany, 


‘both giving satisfaction: “American plows, 


however, are very popular in Siberia. 









The Real Value of Crop Rotation. 
G. W. M’CLUER, MISSISSIPPI. 





It may easily be that a treatment which 
is best for the immediate crop is not the 
best for preserving soil fertility. Cotton is 
one of the best illustrations of this point. 
It requires clean culture for its best growth 
and most economical gathering. This means 
a soil that is practically bare for at least 
seven months of the year and for some of 
the thinner soils it means the year round. 
I have seen whole fields of cotton not more 
than two feet high, and yet well fruited. 
In such a field not more than half the 
ground is covered at any time. A bare soil 
must sooner or later become a barren soil, 
even without the removal of crops. This 
comes as a result of the gradual loss of de- 
caying vegetable matter, humus, the more 
rapid washing of the bare than of a cov- 
ered soil, the loss of proper mechanical con- 
dition, which comes from the loss of vege- 
table matter and the beating rains and the 
lessened power to take and hold water. 
Water is not usually looked upon as a plant 
food, but so far as the plant needs it, it is 
as much food as is nitrogen or potash or 
phosphoric acid. No matter how rich a soil 
may be in everything else, if there is no 
water, there is no growth. 

It is not so much a question of the crop 
and what it individually takes from the 
soil, as it is of the kind of cultivation which 
it seems necessary to give to the soil while 
the crop is growing. The crop takes so lit- 
tle comparatively from the soil, that it 
alone can hardly make the difference that 
comes so rapidly. I have several places on my 
farm that seem practically barren from im- 
proper handling. When this barren soil and 
clay have washed down onto lower land and 
spread out it has made my most productive 
land, The mechanical condition has been 
so improved in the drift that it holds water 
better and the roots penetrate it better 
where it is than where it was. 

There seem to be some things in the best 
farm practice that are opposed to each 
other, and it must be a question for the 
farmer to decide when to do the one thing 
and when the other. Thorough cultivation 
tends to preserve moisture, but the added 
air and moisture which a loose soil will 
hold, hasten the decay and loss of its vege- 
table matter and in turn render it less ca- 
pable of receiving and holding moisture. 
Plants having plenty of room grow better 
and produce better than those that are 
crowded. But to give them all the room 
that is desirable means much bare earth 
and comparatively little winter protection 
or vegetable matter to return to the soil 
after the crop is gathered. 

It seems to me that this forms the reali 
reason for the benefit that comes from a ro- 
tation of cultivated with non-cultivated 
crops and this has come to be the basis of 
all the rotations. The teachers of agricul- 
ture usea to say alternate root crops with 
grain crops, and crops’ with broad 
leaves with those having narrow leaves, 
but there seems to have been really little 
reason for the advice. The main thing 
to be sought in all our cropping is to keep 
the land as fully occupied as it is possible to 


do. If we can start a crop in our corn 
or cotton in the fall that shall grow and 
cover the land in winter, we will avoid 





SOIL CARE AND CULTIVATION 


much of the loss of fertility that comes to 
so many farms where the two great crops 
are the staples. 

Trucking on a Large Scale—Probably 
the best examples of intensive farming in 
the U S can be found on Long Island, where 
great amounts of produce are raised annu- 
ally for the New York market. Among the 
model farms near the east end is the one 
owned by George W. Hallock & Son, who 
make a clear profit of from $5000 to 10,000 
a year when the season is favorable. Dur- 
ing 1898 the following amounts of produce 
were grown on 68 acres: Early cabbage 4009 





bbls, early potatoes 8160 bu, onions from 
sets 2560 bu, carrots 18,000 bu, cucumbers 
850 bbls, late potatoes 700 bu, onions from 
secd 8200 bu, Hubbard squash 1000 bbis, 
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ears of corn 1200 bu, apples 40 bbis, onion 
seed 60 lbs, carrot seed 25 lbs, onions sets 
5 bu. Besides this Mr Hallock has 275,000 
cabbage plants to carry over. The firm 
does such a large business that it has now 
three steamboats for transporting its prod- 
ucts and when the season is at its hight one 
or two sloops are employed in addition. 








The Tin Combine promises to have an ef- 
fect upon all canned goods, including fruits, 
vegetables, syrups, etc. The advance in tin 


plate is materially increasing the cost of 
placing goods on the market. Three-pound 


empty cans, which formerly sold at $1.40 
per 100, are now quotable around $1.75. 


Reliable Trees and Plants may be had 


of T. J. Dwyer & Son, Cornwall, N Y. No 
seeds of any kind for sale. 








Bowker’s 
Fertilizers 


Are Soluble Fertilizers. 


They contain 


nitrogen salts which push crops along and 


mature them early. 


We never have substi- 


tuted cheaper forms of nitrogen. Report 63 of 
the Vermont Experiment Station shows that 
out of the 36 brands analyzed, all of Bowker’s 
brands contained chemicai nitrogen, which was 
not true of any other manufacturer. 


Spring crops must be well started. Nothing 
starts them so quickly as active, chemical nitrogen 
which we shall continue to use in our goods; but 
prices will not be advanced on that account. 


Send for our ‘‘New Departure’”’ 
contains much new information. 


Catalogue. It 
Mailed free. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COPIPANY, 
43 Chatham St., Boston, 


68 Broad St., New York. 

















SAVE MONEY! 


BUY YOUR FERTILIZERS DIRECT. 


You get theenefit ofsalesman’s expenses and agent’s profit. Our entire production 


goes from factory to farm. 


Write for free samples and bvook. 


WALEER, STRATMAN & CO., Herr’s Island, Pittsburg, Pa. 



















STEEL 
LAND ROLLER 723% 

STEEL 
Get catalogue of 1,2,3 & 4 Horse ___ FRAME 


Tread Powers, Sweep 
Powers, Grain Separa- 

tors, Hand and Power 

Corn Shellers, Grind- 
ing Mill, Potato and : 
Corn Planters, Cultivators, _———<—— 
Engines, 3to 25 horse, mounted or stationary, etc. 


S. S. MESSINGER & SON, Tatamy, Pa. 





Don’t Break Your Back 


with common hoes when 
you can buy this 


Hand Cultivator 


a and moots and make €' ardening de- 

lightful. ou can’t buy it of your 
dealer send $1.25 for wt, he ivered. Agents wanted. 
The Ulrich Mfe. Co., 47 River St., Rock Falls, ILL 






























7 and levels. 
endestructible. 


PULVERIZING HARROW, GLOD GRUSHER AND LEVELER 


For all soils, all work—crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns 
Cast steel and wrought iron-therefore 
Cheapest ~zd@ing harrow and best pul- 


== verizer on earth. Sizes 3 to 13% feet. Catalogue free. 
SENT ON TRIAL to be returned at my expense if not Entirely Satisfactory. 


=— I deliver freeon board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, O., Louisville, Ky., Minneapolis, San Francisco and other pointt. 





Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., MILLINGTON, N. J., or CHICAGO, ILL. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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Effect of Corn Rot on Stock. 
GEORGE B. JONES, ILLINOIS. 





Residing in the corn belt of Illinois and 
my profession being that of a veterinarian, 
I have many opportunities of seeing the 
deleterious effects caused by stock eating 
rotten corn. This last fall most of the corn 
on the stalks throughout this section was 
badly affected with mold or rot, which I 
believe was caused by the Hurotium glaucus, 
spoken of by Dr Mayo of Kansas. As to 
this mold having an injurious effect on 
stock that eat it I also most heartily agree 
with Dr Mayo. Since the third day of last 
November I have been called to see at least 
150 cattle which had “staggers” or so-called 
enzootic cerebritis. In every case I have 
seen, it was directly traceable to the eat- 
ing of rotten corn. I do not know of a sin- 
gle case in stock that had not had access 
to this corn. 

The symptoms in each case are very sim- 
ilar, being those of paralysis of limbs, con- 
stipation of bowels, suppressed urine, ele- 
vated temperature and a wild vacant stare 
from the eyes. The first symptom usually 
seen is staggering, unsteady gait, tending 
to pitch on the head, which is soon follow- 
ed by inability to rise when down. My ex- 
perience has been that most cases yield 
to treatment if taken before or soon after 
they get down, but nearly all cases that 
have been down 48 hours before treatment 
was begun, have succumbed, some linger- 
ing, however, as long as two months, but 
néver being able to rise, although eating a 
little all the time. I have also been in- 
formed by two different farmers that their 
hogs died from the effects of eating rotten 
corn, but I had no chance of seeing them 
while sick, nor holding post mortem ex- 
amination. I have seen no bad effects 
among horses, not because they are im- 
mune, as I believe they are as susceptible as 
cattle, but because they will not eat the rot- 
ten corn, even if half starved, 





Producing Lambs for Market. 


W. L., INDIANA. 





My experience has been mostly with 
grade ewes and a few full blooded Shrop- 
shires. March lambs have always paid me 
best. first of all, one must have good 
blood. Get a first-class ram, then the bet- 
ter the ewes the greater the profit. Have 
the flock in a thrifty condition at mating 


time. Feed. a mixture of rough feed—corn 
fodder, clover and timothy hay. Give all 
they will eat up clean. For grain, feed 


Oats and bran. Give freely, but not waste- 
fully. Keep the flock very tame. Be your 
own shepherd at all times. I would feed no 
corn to breeding ewes. Furnish plenty of 
good water. If the water is constantly be- 
fore them it is not so necessary to have it 
warmed, for then they will not drink 
enough to do any harm. However, one 
should be careful about water at lambing 
time. I have used bank barns, but would 
prefer sheep barns, provided with plenty 
of windows for sunlight, also well venti- 
lated and rcomy. 

If one has followed the above rules, I 
think success almost certain at lambing 
time. Have gates or light lengths of fence 
ready to pen up different ewes with lambs 
when necessary or before lambing. Pre- 
pare a self-feeder in the center of the room 
or in one corner. Build a frame to set 
around it to keep the old sheep out. Leave 
several places where the lambs can get in 
and out. Fill the feeder with bran and 
ground oats or middlings; they will find it 
soon after they begin to play. Keep the 
barn at a uniform temperature, not too hot, 
but just warm enough so the lambs will 
not chill when they come. Castrate and 
dock them from three days to one week ol‘. 
Keep the shed dry and well bedded. Feed 
ewes same as before lambing, except add 
one feed a day of turnips or beets. I 


would not cut them, as that adds unneces- 
sary labor and expense. 


Tust scatter them 


LIVE STOCK 


whole in the yard where the corn fodder is 
fed or in feed racks when too stormy to be 
outside. Feed roots in the middle of the 
day with a liberal supply of straw. When 
pasture comes on, give them a taste near 
the shed for a time, so you may Keep up 
the regular feed to save too sudden a 
change. For pasture, have clover, blue- 
grass and timothy. Do not stint the sheep, 
as_you will regret it in the fall. Keep a 
supply of salt before the flock always. 

After weaning, give the lambs good pas- 
ture. Place some * -ughs in the field and 
begin feeding oats. Gradually add shelled 
corn, increasing the corn very slowly, but 
not the oats. Grain should be fed twice a 
day. Much care and good judgment must 
be exercised to avoid overfeeding. Lambs 
raised in this way are ready for market 
any time after five weeks old. In ’97 I sold 
one lamb in Aug weighing 126 lbs, two 
others the ist of Oct that weighed 126 and 
150 lbs respectively. I sold the remainder 
of the flock before winter set in for 5c per 
lb and they averaged 110 lbs and 10 oz. 





A Handy Stanchion. 


J. L. IRWIN. 





bolted at the top and 
These are made 


The standards a are 
bottom to 2 by 6 pieces. 











A GOOD CATTLE STANCHION, 


of 2 by 4’s and extend even with the top 
of the horizontal 2 by 6 to which they are 
bolted. The movable 2 by 4, which when 
closed holds the animal, is bolted only to 
the bottom 2 by 6, this bolt acting as 
a hinge. This piece Bb is several inches 
longer than its mate and extends above 
the upper horizontal 2 by 6 Where a 
stanchion is built to hold a number of ani- 
mals, all the movable 2 by 4’s are bolted at 
the top to a horizontal 2 by 4 extending 
the length of the stanchion about three 
inches above the top horizontal 2 by 6 At 
one end cf this horizontal 2 by 4c is a lever 
d by which all the animals can be fastened 
in simultaneously. This is a very convenient 
arrangement. A great improvement over 
the old way of fastening the closed stan- 
chion in place when closed with a pin is a 
simple automatic lock. It is made of a 
short piece of 2 by 4 bolted to the side of 
the bar by one end, the other lying on top 
of the horizontal 2 by 4 ¢. The end of ¢ is 
notched to let the end of the block drop 
into it when the stanchion is closed, hold- 
ing it in place until lifted up. The lever d 
can then be thrown back and the stanchion 
is opened, 


——EE 
Cream Ripening and Butter Flavor. 
Cc. H. ECKLES, IOWA DAIRY SCHOOL, 





The process of cream ripening is a kind of 
fermentation, just as the formation of al- 
cohol or vinegar is a fermentation. The 
cause of the fermentation which takes place 
in cream is the growth and development of 
an immense number of bacteria. The proper 
ripehing of cream takes place when the 
right kind of bacteria produce the fermen- 
tation, and the process is allowed to pro- 
ceed to exactly the right point. Some bac- 
teria produce substances that give fine fla- 
vors, others produce butter which is almost 
worthless. The chemical nature of the sub- 
stances constituting the flavor is not 
known, but it is probable they are decom- 
position products from the milk _ sugar. 
Hundreds of creameries are losing thou- 
sands of dollars each year, because cream 
ripens improperly, due to _ injurious 
kinds of bacteria. Considerable trouble 














can be avoided if the creamery operators 
use the proper methods. One of the Iowa 


dairy school instructors is often sent to 
creameries that are unable to produce the 
desired quality of butter and he assists 
them to fix the trouble and provide a rem- 
edy. The methods this instructor generally 
uses to correct these faults are to require 
strict cleanliness about the buildings and 
utensils, rejecting milk which has not been 
cared for in such a manner as to prevent 
it from becoming tainted, and by the use of 
good starters. These are all applications of 
the principles of bacteriology. 

Good, clean milk is absolutely essential to 
produce the best results. No buttermaker 
can take milk foui with dirt and filth and 
all that goes with them and make a first 
class product. There are, of course, certain 
ways in which such milk can be improved 
and serious results somewhat averted. 
What we want to produce a good butter 
flavor is cream that will sour with no other 
taste, especially of unpleasant taints sug- 
gestive of filth contamination. To secure this 
there are two points to be always kept in 
mind: First, undesirable fermentations 
must be kept out; the second point to be 
keptin mind is desirable fermentations must 
ke present, ie, those which cause so-‘iring, 
Simply keeping bad flavor out is not always 
sufficient. The germs which produce a good 
flavor must be added if not already there, 
This is accomplished by the use of starters, 

As used in dairying a starter is a portion 
of milk or buttermilk containing a large 
number of the germs of fermentation sup- 
posed to give a good flavor. The purpose of 
its use is sometimes to hasten the sour- 
ing, but its greatest value is in controlling 
the flavor. I consider the use of a starter 
as absolutely necessary if the buttermaker 


“‘ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
GREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha “Baby” 
Cream Separators were 
first and have ever been 
kept best and cheapest. 
They are guaranteed su- 

rior to ali imitations and 

fringements. Endorsed 
by all authorities. More 
than 150,000 in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others 
combined. All styles and 
sizes—$50.- to $225.- Save 
$5.- to $10.- per cow per 
year over any setting 
system, and $3.- to $5.- 

r cow per year Over any 

mitating separator. 

New and improved ma- 
chines for 1899. Send for 
new Catalogue containing 
a fund of up-to-date dairy 
information, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanooteH & Canat ST6., 74 Cortianot STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


EATS THEM ALL 


Beats the old shallow pan and the 

most improved deep setting process 

it gets more cream—isa cleaner 

skimmer and is so much less trouble, it 

comes within the reach of everybody 

and requires no expensive power plant 
to runit. Qur Improved Patent 


Aquatic Cream Separator 


takes all the eveam o out of milk more 

ly than it can be done in any other way. 
Just as for one cow as more. Bizes up to40 
cows. 28, $5. to$ll. Catalogue and testi- 
monials FREE. They are good sellers. 
We want Agents in every lecality. 


AQUATIC CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 
120 Factory Sqr. Watertown, N. Y. 
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By HENRY 
Serer a Us 
thor of “The 


9 Shepherd’ s Man- 
ual, , “Ir riga- 
tion,” etc. A 
o— and $= ane. 

ys 
MANUAL. s~ b 


wel 
thoroughly familiar > a the subject of which he writes. 
Cloth, emo. Postpaid $2.00 
FREE Descriptive ‘Book Catalogue on Application. 

ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New Yorks 








expects to make uniform high grade but- 
ter, Under th” best conditions, that is when 
the milk is cloan, free from filth bacteria, as 
is more apt to be in summer, butter can be 
made wieh no starter, probably sometimes 
just as good as with one, but at least in 
the state with which I am most familiar, 
it is impossible to make good butter in the 
winter time without a starter. When a 
starter is in the proper condition it has a 
sharp aeid taste, with no unclean or dis- 
agreeable taste or odor. It does not whey 
off as soon as it thickens, but remains in a 
solid. curd with no bubbles showing gas. 
The only way to tell when a starter is right 
is by taste and odor, and the user should 
learn to judge this correctly. The tem- 
perature at which milk is ripened is not so 
material if the ripening is stopped at the 
proper stage. It can be ripened at 55 or 90 
degrees. At high temperature it must be 
watched very closely, as ripening advances 
very rapidly. However, I prefer about 70 
to 75 degrees in the winter and 65 to 75 de- 
grees in the summer. Some means of test- 
ing the acidity of the cream is very useful. 
When not sour enough the butter shows a 
lack of flavor; if ripened too high the flavor 
is sometimes rancid. 


Milk Fever Successfully Treated. 


A. A. SOUTHWICK, MASSACHUSETTS. 





For milk fever give the cow at one dose 
when first taken 1% lbs epsom salts dissolv- 
ed ‘n water. Then give 2 oz spirits of ni- 
trous ether, 1 oz aromatic spirits of am- 
moznia at a dose in 1 pt cold water every % 
hour until five doses are taken, then give it 
every hour until five more doses are taken. 
Then cover the animal and in about 10 to 
15 hourg the cow will be able to get up. 

I ask to have this item taken from your 
veterinary columns reprinted. It is seldom 
directions of any kind prove so exactly 
true as this remedy has with us. Saturday 
forenoon a cow that dropped her calf three 
days before showed every symptom of milk 
fever, became totally helpless and we gave 
her the first dose at lla m. We followed 
the directions as nearly as possible and 
gave her the last dose at 7pm. She was so 
bad at 5 p m that she swallowed with dif- 
fculty. We covered her with blankets and 
hay and left her for the night, expecting 
to haul her out dead. Sunday morning at 
8 o'clock the cow was on her feet.and has 
improved every minute since. I want this 
reinedy printed again, and I urge every 
farmer to preserve it. Fhe saving of this 
one cow would pay for a subscription to the 
American Agriculturist fora lifetime. The 
prescription cost $1.78. 


Good Winter Butter—When the milk has 
been strained heat it till it crinkles on top, 
then place where it is cool, but will not 
freeze. When enough for a churning skim 
it and place the cream pot by the stove or 
other warm place to ripen. I churn with 
a temperature of 58 degrees. If the quan- 
tity of milk is small, it is better to churn 
all the milk than to keep it over three days, 
as the butter and buttermilk will be bitter 
if the milk is too old. That the butter is 
good is shown by the fact that our cus- 
tomers take it in preference to creamery 
butter at the same price. These sugges- 
tions are given for those farmers’ wives 
who do not have scientific appliances.— 
[P. H. Hartwell, Hunterdon Co, N J. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Bots—L. M. wants a remedy for bots in 
horses’ stomachs. He also has difficulty in 


DAIRY AND 


oats and bran made into a mash and keep 
the cow in a warm stable. 





Parturient Apoplexy—N. A. had a fine 
cow which came in fresh; the next day she 
was down and could not get up and died 
the following day. It is likely the cow was 
affected by parturient apoplexy (or what is 
called milk fever). The best treatment is 
to give 2 oz spirits of nitric ether and 1 oz 
aromatic spirits of ammonia in a pint of 
cold water at a dose every half hour until 
five such doses have been given, then give 
the same quantity every hour until five 
more doses have been taken. Also put a 
mustard poultice on back. 





A Cheap Insecticide—Paris green is so 
expensive that a reliable cheap substitute 
is much wanted. This seems to have been 
found in paragrene, manufactured by F. 
L. Lavanburg, 165 William street, New 
York city. This is guaranteed to contain 
a uniform quantity of arsenic, does not in- 
jure the foliage, is just about as effective 
as paris green and costs about one-half 
as much. Write for full particulars, stating 
that you were asked to do so by American 
Agriculturist. 





Splints—Subscriber (Md) wants to know 
what will remove splints and wind puffs 
and also wants a cure for poll-evil. For 
splints, mix 2 dr cantharides with 1 oz lard, 
rub a little of this on the splint once every 
second week. For wind puffs, mix 1 dr 
biniodide of mercury with 1% oz vaseline, 
and rub on a little of this once a week. 
For poll-evil, take a probe and find the 
depth and direction of the openings, then 
dip a small piece of soft muslin in terchlor- 
ide of antimony and press it into the open- 
ings. Let it remain in for two hours, then 
draw it out. Repeat every third day until 
the swelling disappears, then allow it to 
heal. 








TESTED BY THE MiLK PAIL 



























Quaker Dairy Feed is made en- 
tirely of grain—principaNy of 
oats—combined in scientific pro- 
portions. It is complete for the 
production of milk and the prop- 
er maintenance of the animal. 


Sold only in sealed and branded sacks. 
OUR FEED EXPERT. 


We wish to come as close to the con- 
sumer as possible, and freely offer the 
personal services of our Feed Expert 
in assisting in the solution of feeding 
problems, While our “Moderna Dairy 
Feeding,” which we will send postpaid 
on request, covers the ground as thor+ 
oughly as possible, farm conditions 
vary so greatly that special informa- 
tion will often be of immense value. 
Our facilities for giving such informa- 
tion are the best and we gladly invite 
your correspondence. Address 


Scieace Department, 
The American Cereal Co. 
3350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, iff. 
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IENTIFIC ADVICE 





$C 





3M fFEEDINE 


VETERINARY 
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Cost a Little More, But! 


A Sharples Farm 
Cream Separator may 
cost just a very little more 
than others, but it’s worth 
many times more. A $75 
machine that lasts but a 
year is over seven times as 
dear as a $100 machine that 
lasts ten years. That is 
why we build the best farm 
separator that money and 
brains will produce. 

Send for Catalogue 





No. 34, 
may, P. M. SHARPLES, 
BRANCHES: a 
Toledo, O. maha, Neb. 
Dubuque, Ia. St. Paul, Minn. ‘Want Chester, Fa. 
San Frarcisco, Cal. 













‘Separator 


is the closest skimmer on record 
in proportion to the capacity 
and price. Is light running and 
easy to operate. Gives a much 
superior quality of cream, 
which produces a finer grade 
\ of butter. All are sent out 
under a thorough guaran- 
tee and sell entirely upon 
their merits, 

Sa Write for Hand Separator catalogue—it's free. 
ctive Agents Wanted, 
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@A. H. REID, 3000 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RENTERS OF FARMS 


Can buy on the Nashville-Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
in Tennessee, land enough for a good farm in a healthful 
climate for the same price per aere they pay for rented 
lands in the north. Write to J. B. EILLEBREW, 
Immigration Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 


Horses wo carte 


profi of veterinary 
science in the University of Illinois. Written expressly 
for the farmer, stockman and veterinary student. A new 
work on the treatment of animal d Ss, according te 


the modern status of veterinary science, become a 





aa rent 6 Such an one is this volume of nearly 400 pages, 
written by one of the most emineut veterinarians of our 
country. Illustrated. Cloth, }2mo. Postpaid, $1.75 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CoO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York, 


DARN PLANS sons 


BUILDINGS 


I'wo hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. A most valu- 
able work, full of ideas, hints, suggestions, plans, ete., for 
the construction of barns and outbuildings, 4 practical 

c 





writers. Chapters are devoted to the economic erection 
aid use of barns, grain barns, house barns, cattle barns, 
sheep barus, corn houses, smoke houses, feo houses, pig- 
ens, <ranaries, ete. There are likewise chapters upon 
ird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, ventilators, roofs and 
roofing, doors and fastenings, work shops, poultry houses, 
manure sheds, bary yards, root pits, ete. Cloth. I12mo. 


Postpaid, ° 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York, 
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THERE IS MONEY IN THE DAIRY BUSINESS 
IF YOU USE THE 


Improved U. 5. Triple Current Separator. 


With it a better grade of butter is possible, and there is no 















churning cream into butter. There are no 
medicines which will kill or dislodge bots 
from the stomach of the horse. Bots usu- 
ally do no harm to horses and they never 
eat through the stomach of the horse. The 
horse is usually killed by rupture of the 
Stomach by. eating indigestible food, and 
after the rupture the bots find their way 
into the abdominal cavity. The difficulty 
in making butter is either from the cream 
being too cold or of bad quality. Heat tine 
cream to 60 degrees and if that does not 
4mprove it, feed the cow on good ground 


loss of cream. It alsois simple, durable, easy 
to operate and clean. 


U. S. Batter Brings 5 cents above Market Price. 













Carnes, lowa, Nov. 24, 1898. 
Have used a No. 6 Improved U. S. Separator about one and 


one-half years, and must say I am more than pleased hit. We 
have no trouble to sell our butter to re, r customers for about five 
cents above market price, and sometimes more. We are milking 
only five cows at present, but would not think of doing without the 
separator. Every farmer should have an Improved US. ° 


= H. PAU N. 
i Write for special 


catelopues. Vt. Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, ¥t. 
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Heavy Wheat Stocks March 1--Dimin- 
ishing Corn Supplies. 





are presented in 
report are the result of inde- 
estimates of stocks of grain 
still in farmers’ hands. They are 
made by county agents and care- 
fully consolidated into state totals. The 
consolidation of these local returns indi- 
eates that the wheat still in first hands 
equals 29.1 per cent of last year’s crop, and 
reaches an aggregate of 204,000,000 bu. This 
figure includes all wheat now held on 
farms, whether for consumption, seed or 
sale, but does not include any part of the 
crop which has left first hands irrespective 
of whether or not it has yet appeared in 
the commercial visible. 

The anrual estimates of this journal, 
running back to 1894, have never before 
equaled this figure, nor do any of the of- 
ficial estimates prior to that year equal 
it. In reality, however, the sum now held 
is smaller than was actually so held in 
1893, when subsequent movement disclosed 
the fact that the reserves of that year 
while officially estimated at 135,000,000 bu 
must have actually equaled 222,000,000 bu, 
owing to the unappreciated accumulation 
from previous heavy crops. The following 
statement presents the March stocks as re- 
ported each year since the organization of 
the American Agriculturist crop reporting 
system. 


The 
this 
pendent 


figures which 


WHEAT ON FARMS MARCH 1. 


Per ct Bush 
1894 — 168,000,000 
aes " 154,000,000 
Se 145,000,000 
ae ree 124,000,000 
1898 san 157,000,000 
1899 29.1 204,000,000 


It is customary at this date to assemble 
the known data of distribution and by it to 
test the accuracy of the crop estimate of 
the previous year. In October last American 
Agriculturist estimated the wheat crop 
of ‘98 at 702,000,000 bu. At that date all other 
authorities were presenting data which in- 
dicated a much smaller total. Since that 
date these other authorities have been 
gradually forced to advance their figures, 
the final official estimate recently issued 
placing the department estimate at 675,000,- 
000 bu, against a popular interpretation of 
the data furnished by the official work last 
Oct of about 625,000,000 bu. Tabulation of 
the data of distribution now available gives 
emphatic indication that the highest range 
of estimates were the more nearly correct. 

WHEAT DISTRIBUTION. 


Supply Bush 
Commercial stocks, Mar 1, ’98, 58,000,000 


Farm stocks, Mar 1, '98.......157,000,009 
CHORD CE "OB ec cc cc cc ccccccccecees SOOO Oee 
Total supply ..917,000,000 
Distribution 
Consumption, ’98-99 .. ....-041,000,000 
Seed, spring and winter, ’98.. 67,000,000 
Exp’ts Mar 1,’98,to Feb 28, '99, 233,000,000 


Commercial stocks, Mar 1, ’99, 56,000,000 
+ Farm stocks, Mar 1, ’99...... 204,000,000 
Total distribution .......... 901,000,000 


The following statement shows the farm 
stocks and the percentage they represent 
of the previous crop, by states: 


FARM STOCKS OF WHEAT BY STATES. 


% Bus % Bus 

NE ...30 49,009 Ia ..... 33 9,275,000 
em soca 2,720,000 Mo ....25 3,409,000 
Pa ....86 8,518,000 Kan ..28 18,617,000 
Tex ...22 2,431,000 Neb ...32 9,748,000 
Ark ...26 508,000 N D ..25 17,835,000 
Tenn ..30 3,374,000 S D ...27 11,003,000 
W Va 3i1 1,581,000 Cal ....15 1,904,000 
Ky ....36 5,643,000 Ore ....24 6,183,000 
Ohio ..36 13,201,000 Wash 22 5,231,000 
Mich ..38 13,292,000 Okla ..12 2,310,000 
Ind ...32 13,186,000 Other, 27 14,053,000 
rer 3,958,000 — + 
.. ee 7,228,000 Tot, 29.1 204,303,000 
Minn ..32 29,046,000 


Jt must be borne in mind that this state- 


FARM RESERVES OF 
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A PROFITABLE :PAIR OF TOULOUSE GEESE 


They are two years old, 


ond at last Boston show. Bred from 


first season, 29 goslings hatched under hens. 


Cushman strain. 
celebrated laying stock. 


and gander sec- 
Goose laid 33 
Three were lost in storm and 26 raised. 


Goose won first 


eggs 


Last season goose laid 47 eggs, 41 goslings hatched under hens, five goslings smo’li- 


ered and 36 raised; 
each in August. 
owner. 


ment does not profess to Include all the 
wheat in the country. There Is always an 
indefinite mount in process of distribution 
between the field and the family flour bar- 
rel, which is not included in any of the 
above items. This amount of course is vari- 
able and prevents a_ positive, clear-cut 
tabulation of the exact situation at any 
date, even assuming that all the other 
data were absolute. The variance in this 
uncertain element may easily be sufficient 
to account for the 16,000,000 bu by which the 
supply above shown is in excess of the ap- 
parent distribution. 
Corn. 

The present returns of farm stocks of 
corn make the smallest total since ’95, and 
in the past ten years the March reserves 
of corn have been reported smaller only 
in ’91, '93, ’94 and ’95. 

CORN ON FARMS MARCH 1, 


% Bus % Bus 

1890, 45.9 970,000,000 1895, 39.0 563,000,000 
1891, 36.4 542,000,090 1896, 46.6 1,061,000,090 
1892, 41.8 860,000,000 1897, 47.8 1,084,000,000 
1893, 38.5 627,000,000 1898, 40.7 743,000,000 
1894, 38.4 661,000,009 1899, 38.9 711,000,000 

The present farm holdings of corn are 
small when comparison is made with the 


enormous surplus which followed the great 
crops of ’95 and ’96, and but very moderate 
in comparison with the average of the 
past ten years. It represents a healthy 
relation between supply and usual demand. 
FARM STOCKS OF CORN BY STATES. 
% Bus Yh Bus 


ae Se wae 6.226,000 Ta ..... 42 105,731,000 
we «ccs 16,248,000 Mo ....35 62,790,000 
Tex ...40 39,730,009 Kan ..31 40,187,000 
Ark ...88 18,224,000 Neb ...43 59,537,000 
Tenn ..42 34,030,000 N D ..18 54,000 
W Va 38 6,284,000 SD ...41 10,711,000 
a 36,196,000 Cal ....21 210,000 
Ohio ..36 37,572,000 Ore ...15 62,000 
Mich ..37 12,784,000 Wash 20 48,000 
Ind ...38 48,725,000 Other 35 74,450,000 
| eee 38 77,535,900 — —&——___— 
Wis ...33 13,698,000 Tot, 38.9 711,496,000 
Minn 33 10,464,000 
Oats. 


The farm reserves of oats are but lit- 
tle different from those reported a year 
ago. The reserves reported for March 1 
in recent years are shown in subjoined table. 
With the exception of the abnormal re- 
serves following the 900,000,000 bu crop of 





two of them deformed. 
One weighed 21 lbs in Nov. 





A number of goslings weighed 11% ibs 
Did this pair pay their way? asks their 


95 the farm reserve of oats has been very 


uniform in recent years. 
FARM RESERVES OF OATS. 

Bus Bus 
1898........254,000,000 1897........286,000,000 
1896........415,000,000 1898........291,000,000 
1899........281,000,000 





Grain for Spirits—During the past 10 
years an average of 21,486,000 bu grain has 
been annually used in the manufacture of 
spirits, turning out an annual average pro- 
duction of 93,000,000 gals. The yield of spir- 
its from each bushel of grain was a shade 
less than 4% gals. 








'* The Thorn Comes Forth 
With Point Forward.’’ 


The thorn point of disease 
is an ache or pain. But the 
blood is the feeder of the 
whole body. Purify it with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Kidneys, liver and stomach will at 
once respond? No thorn in this point. 


Blood Poisoning —“:The surgeon said 
when he took out the brass ‘shell received in 
wound at San Juan Hill two weeks before, 
that it would have poisoned me if it had 
not been for my pure blood. I told him it 
was Hood’s Sarsaparilla that made it pure.” 
GEorGE P. CoopEer, Co. G, 25th U. S. Inf., 
Washington Barracks, Washington, D. C. 

Rheumatism — “ Myself and a friend 
both suffered from severe attacks of rheu- 
matism. Hood’s’ Sarsaparilla cured both. 
We would not be without it.” Wm. H. 
LEsTER, 65 Leonard St., Fall River, Mass. 


, 












Never Disappoints 





Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


F EN F paid. Catalogue free. 


K. L. SHELLA BERGER, 68 F. St., Atlanta, Ga 














Netting. Also farm, yard, 


For Poultry, half cost of 
cemetery fences. Freight 














Money in Goose Farming. 
CHARLES M’CLAVE, OHIO. 





The breeding and growing of geese on a 
large scale for market and egg purposes 
could undoubtedly be made profitable if 
handled in a practical manner. It would be 
necessary to have farm range with plenty 
of pasture and sufficient water for the 
birds. It would not be necessary to have 
a small lake, as spring water or pond water 
is sufficient. Geese, as a rule, do not re- 
quire much grain, as the young feed al- 
most entirely on pasture. 

Our best goslings are grown to about five 
months of age with less than one peck of 
grain each, After that age, if good weights 
are desired, furnish them with grain food. 
The mature or breeding stock should be 
fed very lightly during the spring and 
summer months, as over-fattened speci- 
mens are usually entirely worthless as 
breeders. The leading varieties for both 
market and egg purposes are the Toulouse, 
Embden, African, White and Brown Chi- 


nese. AS a general purpose goose, in my 
ppinion, the Toulouse leads all other vari- 
eties; the Embdens are about the same size 


as the Toulouse, but much poorer layers. 
The Chinese are a smaller goose, but the 
best layers of any variety. We have pro- 
duced large numbers of young Toulouse at 
six months of age, weighing on an average 
of 32 to 35 lbs per pair, and Chinese averag- 
ing at six months of age, when in good 
flesh, 24 to 28 lbs per pair. To obtain the 
best results in hatching it is necessary to 
use common hens to hatch and care for 
the young goslings. After the goslings are 
eight weeks old they may be safely turned in 
the fields with the old geese. The young gos- 
lings after a week old should have free ac- 
cess to plenty of fresh, green grass, when 
no grain food will be required. Young gos- 
lings are very rapid growers and at eight 
weeks old will be over one-half grown, if 
properly cared for. 

Considerable revenue may be obtained 
from the feathers by picking the mature 
specimens some four or five times during 
the spring and summer months, and early 
goslings may also be picked during the 
latter part of August and again in October, 
provided they are not being fattened’ for 
market. It would not be necessary to se- 
cure the best farming land for geese rais- 
ing; on the other hand geese would thrive 
much better in low, marshy land which 
had not been under-drained. If properly 
handled I see no reason why this industry 
should not prove a financial success. 





Brief Replies—E. H. E. (Ill): Plymouth 
Rock hens running with your flock of Light 
Brahmas will not affect the purity of the 
Light Brahma eggs. G. H. M.: The con- 
tinued blindness is a result of roup. Noth- 
ing can be done for them and they are 
hardly worth keeping alive. Keep the other 
hens as dry and warm as you can, and as 
busy as possible. L. H. W. (N H): Glu- 
ten meal is a good poultry food if fed with 
plenty of bran or other bulky matter. Storrs 
poultry department says artichokes, if cut 
up fine, or cooked and mixed with the 
morning mash three times a week, are all 
right.——M. A. C. and E. H. U.: The ad- 
dress of I. C. Wilbour is Little Compton, 
RI, B. H. Co: We have not Mr White’s 
address, 














The Pair of Rhode Island Reds shown in 
our frontispiece are of the Cushman strain, 
which won first prizes at the Boston show 
of 1899. The short-legged, long-bodied build 
of the breed is well portrayed. The pre- 
vailing color is dark, brownish-red with 
rich red under color, males much darker 
than females. The club standard allows 
either single or rose combs, 





I read American Agriculturist every week 
and I assure you that this paper: is my best 
friend and counselor.—[{Martial Lavergne, 
Long Island. 
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WLESSELSE LLL LESS SLOSS SSES OSE 


The H-O Company’s 


Poultry Food 


INSURES: 


More Eggs It is a perfectly 
Quicker Growth balanced grain 
ration for the 


Shorter Moulting morning mash. 





FOR PRICES and LITERATURE address 


The H-O 
Company, 


BUFFALO, 
4 AGENTS WANTED. 


The H-O Company’s- Va 


Scratching Food 
For Poultry 


Is the newest thing under the sun, and 
supplements our other Food. It is a 
night food—an exercising food. 


fee, 


These foods 
are tremend- 
ously popular 
with poultry- 
men’ “*Who Know.” 


A L. W. Barr, 

S Michael K. Boyer, 
K Davis Brothers 
Or any up-to-date 
breeder. 




















Bone Cutters 


Green cut bone is essential 
toa balancedration forall fowls, 
young or old. The Webster & 
Hannum bone cutter has al- 
ways been the favorite with 
poultrymen. 

The new cutter-head is practically 
indestructible, absolutely self-regu- 
lating and self-feeding; cuts meat and 
gristle as well as bone. Never clogs, 
Only award at World’s Fair, Chicago. 

Booklet all about hens and how to make them 
lay, free. Send your address. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Box- 18 Syracuse, N. Y. 











HATCH CHICKENS 


VY STEAM—vwith the 
Pim perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR [MCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 
» Lowest priced Ist-class hateher made. 





Circulars free, 
Send 60. for GEO. H, STAHL, 


Tilus. Cataloc, 





114 to 122 &. Gth &t., Ouiney, Til. 

















THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest — class Hatcher 





iu the market. Cireulars 





REE. 
GEO. ERTEL CO., QUINCY, ILL. 





FACTS ABOUT BEES 


and all about the production, handling 
and marketing of honey as taught in 
GFieanings in cece Culture. 
It is a handsomely illustrated magazine devoted to 
the Apiary in its entirety. Sample copy and Book 
on Bee Culture and Book on Bee Supplies, sent FREE to 
all who mention the name of this paper when writing. 


THE A. !. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 








A Great Mistake 


it would be to purchase an Incu- 
bator or Brooder without first 
getting a copy of our 148-page 
catalogue. It costs 6c. but is 
worth a dollar to you for the 
poultry information it contains, 
to say nothing of the pointersit 
gives you. Send for it at once. 


DES py A CO., Box 104, Des Moines, la. 


HOW 10 START 


in the POULTRY BUSINESS and how 
to make it a complete succeas is the theme of 
our POULTRY GUIDE, Tells all about poul- 

how tobuild, de fk &c., = how —- 
breed, feed and mark 


nt" GYPHERS INCUBATOR 


uaich t Saliversd freight peta to every purshaow, 
This artifical moisture. Send 1 


s WAYLAND. N.Y: 















eente and a book, Circa FRE 
THE CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. Box 





INCUBATOR QUALITY, | 


When it comes to quality in an in- 
cubator, which embraces construc. 
tion, working oui. etc., there is 
nothing that will equal 


The Prairie State. 


Two hundred first premiums in all 
—_— of competions with all kinds 
machines. Send for catalogue. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO; HOMER CITY, PA 











DONT BUY AN INCUBATOR 
and pay for it cer VON uttM an 
RL witeona you our VQ LIN uttn imcuBA. 


on those cond! 
dence of our faith 3 ‘-_ mA, It’s so 
simple and works so easy a child can run it. 
Wor first prize World’s Fair and Nashville 
exposition. Catalog and Poultry Helps Se, 


Von Culin Incubator Co. 62 Adama St. Delaware City, Det. 


SHomicte’s POULTRY 


and Almanac’ tor 1BO9, 160 pages, 1 illus- 
rations of Fowls, Incubators, Brooders, Poultry 
ouses, etc. How to raise Chickens successfully, thei= 
care, diseases and remedies. Diagrams with full 
descriptions of Poultry houses. All about Imeu- 
bators, Brooders and thoroughbred Fowls, with 
lowest prices. Price only 15 cents. 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Boa 862 


roan 


OUR MONEY BACK 


our we roe 4 b Dot Gy crac 





















durable in con- 
R eend for 
Mascotte Inch. & Santer ‘o. Box12, 0, 








Mrs. M. T. Duval, Old Church, 
hatched with Bantam 49, 5v and ai 
chicks each from 5V eggs, @nd never 
: before saw an incubator, on can 
$ do as weil. Try one 30 davs free. Sa. “ 
Bushere Incubator Co., Springfiel 





Special 60 Day Discount Sale 
on Our Latest peppenet Standard Incu- 
bators and Brood Large Valuable 
Catalogue and Discount Sheet for 6c. 
Flower City Inc. Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 





JNCUBATORS Per‘ociset0S Gunna Saraine 


ton, O. Agents wanted. 


GREENHOUSE 


MANAGEMENT, v.r-rarr 


This book forms an almost indispensable companion 
volume to Greenhouse Construction. In it the author 
gives the results of his many years’ experience, together 
with that of the most successful florists and gardeners, in 
the management of growing plants under glass. 
So pee pan a —— various eyeteuse and 
methods of growing an reing Roses, ore’ 
Carnations, and all the most ~ yortanut florists 
plants, as well as Grapes, Fruits and Vegetables de 
scribed, that by a careful study of this work, and the fol. 
peg | of its teachings, failure is almost impossible. Like 

eceding volume, itis richly and beautifully illus- 
trated Lmo., cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.50 


jana Free of this and many other publications. 
OBRANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,.New Yorke 
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Preventing Injury from Frost. 
D. R. PILSBURY, FLORIDA. 





One of the most interesting agricultural 
features in this section are the various 
plans adopted to head off frost. A special 
effort has been made in the vicinity of De- 
land to save orange trees from a fate simi- 
lar to that which befell the orchards in 
1895. The most effective protection for 
groves has been planned and built by John 
B. Stetson, who owns hundreds of acres of 
orange trees in this vicinity. The prelimi- 
nary work consisted in consolidating the 
orange plantations, planting double the 
number of trees ordinarily set out and cov- 
ering the entire plantation with a complete 
wooden structure 14 ft high with the west 
and north sides tightly boarded. The top 
consists of thin slats woven together in 
long strips, supported by posts and wire, 
the wire being anchored at or near the 
ground on sides of the grove. 

Another grower, E. O. Painter, has a 
grove which reminds one of a giant grave- 
yard. His plan is to place four sticks about 
each orange tree and to cover each individ- 
ual tree with white cotton cloth. Mr Zeig- 
ler is working alceng another line. He 
planted five or six acres of tall growing 
millet last summer. -This was cut and set 
up about the trees and tied in place and 
seems to form a perfect protection. In ad- 
dition to the protection from cold, the large 
amount of vegetable matter thus produced 
makes a splendid addition to the humus of 
the soil. Other orange growers are pro- 
tecting their trees by means of litter placed 
about them and supported by means of 
laths forming a circle about the tree. 
Banking with earth is resorted to in a great 
many places and one often wonders where 
the soil is obtained that is used around the 
trees. “a 

Probably the most common plan is to 
have piles of dry wood all through the or- 
chard ready for lighting if the mercury 
drops near the freezing point. The grower 
has matches and lanterns carefully pro- 
vided and when there are prospects of a cold 
snap, watches his thermometer carefully 
and when ii begins to fall rapidly, the fires 
are all lighted and danger is thus averted. 
It is just possible that open fires in sheet- 
iron stoves without tops, placed in long 
lines through the groves, will be less ex- 
pensive than brush heaps. If some way 
ean be found to keep the trees dormant 
until the time really comes for growth this 
will be of more value than all sorts of cov- 
ers and fires. 


Vigorous Treatment of Peach Orchards. 








The practical side of growing peaches on 
a large scale was well brought out in a lan- 
tern slide talk by President Morrill of the 
Michigan horticultural society before the 
winter meeting of the western N Y horti- 
culturists. He said, in beginning, that his 
ideas were in some cases at variance with 
these commonly advanced, but that they 
were formed from experience in his work 
in his 100-acre peach orchard, which has 
certainly been a very successful and profit- 
able one. In part he said: “The day of 
finding things has, gone by. Our grand- 
fathers could do that, but if we try it the 
trouble will be with our pocketbooks.” He 
would get the biggest possible growth in 
the least possible time, and the many pic- 
tures of his trees at different ages showed 
that was what he had done. His soil is 
sand, overlying clay. No fertilizer, but 
cultivation until the trees begin to bear. 
The cultivation is constant from spring 
until a cover crop of oats is sown in the 
fall. When fertilizers are applied they are 
wood ashes and bone dust, the ashes being 
obtained at a low price from the country 
north of him. He does not theorize about 
yellows, but at once digs and burns any 
trees showing it, and as the contagion is 
at once destroyed he is not greatly troubled 
with it, also the constant watch for borers 








HORTICULTURE 


has so lessened them that they are now 
no dread. 

For curl, he sprays early with copper 
sulphate; does not attempt to tell how this 
helps curl, but says he is confident it does. 
The trees are trimmed vase fashion, with 
no leaves, and started as far as possible 
with four or five main branches, so the 
trees will not be crotchy. When they are 
this way, screw eyes are put in the outside 
of the limbs a few feet from the supposed 
splitting point, No 12 galvanized wire is 
run around the limbs. and through the 
eyes to keep in position. This works per- 
fectly for the purpose intended. He be- 
lieves in keeping trees low, as it is con- 
servation of energy not to do too much 
ladder work. 


Teasels, a Minor [Money Crop. 





Teasels are used by manufacturers for 


raising the nap on woolen goods. The tea- 
sel plant, when well matured, averages 
nearly six feet in hight, and resem- 


bles a thistle in appearance, having but lit- 





GROUP OF 


TEASEL HEADS. 


tle foliage, and being covered with half- 
blunt prickles, while the teasels correspond 
t>» the thistle heads or flowers. The color is 
a cool, silvery green, which turns grayer 
when dried. They bloom first around the 
center, the fine, white flowers then tapering 
gradually to each end. When the seeds 
are ripe, the awns or bracts become stiff 
and prickly, and it is for these barbs that 
the teasel is considered valuable. The tea- 
els are cut, when at the proper stage of 
maturity, dried and assorted according to 
size, ready for market, manufacturers in 
the east being large buyers. A large teasel 
farm is operated in Oregon, but the plant is 
little known in the ~-middle and eastern 
states. 





The Grapevine Flea Beetle. 





Nearly every season the grape interests 
are seriously injured by the ravages of the 
flea-beetle. Some years this is more seri- 
ous than others, but the matter is of such 
importance that the Cornell exp sta gives 
its entire Bulletin 157 to the discussion of 
this pest. The mature insect, it points out, 
is a small greenish-blue beetle which is 
found on the vines in May, June and July. 
The adult does the most damage, but the 
leaves serve as food for the larval stage as 
well. The work of the insect is easily rec- 
ognized, but in some cases not until most 








The grower 
does not recognize that anything is wrong 


of the damage has been done. 


until he finds that his vines fail to leaf 
out in spring, as at @ in the illustration. 
He then discovers that the buds have been 
eaten by the beetle, destroying entirely the 
crop for the season. The eggs are deposit- 
ed on the leaves, hatch out in two or three 
weeks, after which the larva feed upon the 
leaves until they are fully developed. 

The bulletin states that the pest is not 
difficult to keep back when it is under- 
stood. The insect is vulnerable at two 
stages—when it is a beetle and when it is a 
grub. Much can often be accomplished by 
going through the vineyards either in fall 
or winter, or in early spring, and removing 
all loose bark and splinters from the vines 
and rubbish from the vicinity of the vines. 
Many beetles are thus killed in their hiber- 
nating quarters. Do not allow the beetles 
to get a start in the spring. At that time 
a single beetle is capable of doing more 
damage in one day than all its progeny 
during the remainder of the season. There 
are two methods of combating the beetles 
in early spring when they emerge from hi- 
bernation. They can be collected by hand 
or a spraying machine can be used. Both 
methods are practical and have been used 
successfully. Where only a few vines are to 
be treated, go over them carefully every 
morning in May, killing all the beetles that 
are found. The beetles can be jarred into 
a pan of kerosene. As soon as the vine is 
struck sharply with a stick, the beetles 
drop to the ground and pretend to be dead. 

The following modification of this meth- 
od has been successfully employed: A strip 
of cotton cloth, 3 by 6 ft, kept open by 
cross sticks at the ends, is thoroughly sait- 
urated with kerosene and held under the 
vine, while the supporting post, or the vine 
itself, is struck a sharp blow with a club. 
The beetles readily fall by the jar, and 
contact with the kerosene sooner or later 
destroys them. Doubtless it may be found 
advisable in some cases to use two of these 
sheets in order that the vine may be more 
completely surrounded. With this simple 
apparatus three boys can go over a large 
vineyard almost as fast as they can walk; 
and if this be done every day, say for a 
week, in an infested field, the beetles will 
be quite thoroughly destroyed. After strik- 
ing the saturated sheet the beetles show 
no disposition either to fly or jump. Every 
grape grower should familiarize himself 
with the grubs of the beetles, and when 
they are present on the leaves, spray with 
whale-oil soap solution, 1 lb of soap to 6 or 
8 gals of water, or with kerosene emulsion. 
This work must be thoroughly done, as 
each insect must be touched with the mix- 
ture if it is to be killed. Spraying with 
paris green is often successful. Apply the 
paris green in June or when the grubs have 
begun to feed. 





Best Climate for Apples—The climate of 
northern Mich, N Y and Canada is the 
best for the growth of the apple. Warmer 
countries may succeed for a time in de- 
veloping some varieties, but sooner or later 
insects and fungous pests will appear 
and a war of extermination will be held, 
leaving only those in atmospheres most 
favorable to their growth.- The older mar- 
kets are becoming very discriminating and 
buyers buy more by name than sight. The 
best market for apples is in the same lati- 
tude as the best location for their produc- 
tion.—[Roland Morrill, Michigan. 





The new catalogs are out, each claiming 
to have the earliest tomato, the biggest 
cabbage, the most prolific oats and pota- 
toes. By comparison the older and well 
tried varieties sink into insignificance. New 
and wonderful varieties come out nameless 
and cash prizes are offered for suitable 
names. All this serves to draw attention, 
but it is wise to stick to the varieties we 
know do well on our soil. Try new va- 
rieties only in a small way.—[W. Bentzien, 
Steuben Co, N Y. 





Another [ethod of Tree Bridging. 


L. B. RICE, MICHIGAN, 





The method of bridging or holding near 
branches of fruit trees together, as de- 
scribed by Mr Barnes, does very well, but I 
have a plan which I like 
much better. It is illus- 
trated in the accompany- 
ing sketch. If the treesplits 
apart I bring the parts to- 
gether and put bolts 
through, as shown at @ a, 
One of these is placed 
three or four inches above 
the juncture of the limbs 
and another several inches 
below. I use a_ small 
washer. The new growth 
soon covers the ends of the bolts complete- 
ly. The tree is securely held together and 
there is no danger of its breaking off again, 

In-one instance I had a large shade tree 
split down so that one-half was on the 
ground. I drew the broken portion up in 
place, then used a large auger for boring 
the holes. The work was a perfect success, 
as the bolts were soon covered with new 
wood and the branch is still in perfect. con- 
dition. Last winter I had a beautiful speci- 
men of arbor vitae, which was split down 
during a heavy snow storm. One-half 
remained on the ground until spring, when 
I raised it into place and bolted it securely 
with two quarter-inch bolts. I hardly ex- 
pected success, as the split surface had be- 
come seasoned and the fragment which held 
the main branch to the trunk was so thin 
that it was difficult to keep it from break- 
ing off when working with it. This side of 
the tree kept its color all last summer and 
made a good growth. I have treated many 
trees in this way and they always do well. 





insane 

Forcing Lettuce on Clayey Soils—Let- 
tuce growers who have held that sandy soils 
were the only suitable medium for forcing 
this salad crop will doubtless be surprised 
at results reached in experiments at the 
N Y exp sta at Geneva and announced in 
Bulletin 146. In a series of tests, continued 
through four crops of head lettuce grown 
in the forcing house upon soils of different 
texture, it was found that the best results 
Were secured-upon a soil of rather compact 
nature (a ciay loam basis) which contained 
a good proportion of fine sand, clay and 
silt and was moderately lightened with 
fairly well rotted horse manure. In fer- 
tilizer tests carried on at the same time, 
the same factor, texture of the soil, exerted 
more of an influence than did the source of 
plant food. That is, upon sandy loam soils 
the commercial fertilizer plats did better 
than the stable manure plats, while upon 
the clay loam plats the lightening of the 
soil by the stable manure gave better re- 
sults upon the manured plats than upon 
those treated with chemicals. Little gain 
came from use of both manure and chemi- 
cals. With one good supply of plant food 
it is a waste to supplement it with another. 





Centennial Cranberries—This variety is 
grown in a limited way on Cape Cod, well 
posted people estimating perhaps 40 acres 
or more in Barnstable and Plymouth coun- 
ties, Mass. One of the largest growers on 
the Cape writes us this variety has been un- 
der his notice for more than 15 years, and 
he has not observed that it is more liable 
to rot than formerly, but adds that the 
weather during the development of the 
fruit is liable to affect the keeping quali- 
ties of all cranberries very much. Among 
growers of the Centennial are Wood Bros 
and George R. Briggs of Plymouth, Mass, 
and John Foster of Bryantville, Mass. John 
W. Howes of Middleboro says it is a large 
berry, but a poor keeper. 


Will Have Some Peaches—With us peach 
trees do not appear to be injured to any 
serious extent. In some places the buds are 
all killed, but in others half or more are 
alive.—[Prof L.'H. Bailey, Ithaca, N Y, 


FRUITS 


AND VEGETABLES 





URPEE’S 


Seeds Grow 


and are always the 


BEST THAT GROW! 


As proved by thousands of trials at 
our famous FORDHOOK FArMs,—the 
largest Trial Grounds in America. 


URPEE’S 


Farm Annual 
for 189Q—mailed FREE to all 


A handsome new book of 176 pages,—tells 
the plain truth about Seeds, including rare 
Novelties which cannot be had elsewhere. 
Beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illus- 
trations from nature. Gives practical informa- 
tion of real value to all who would raise the 
choicest Vegetables and most + aaa Flowers. 
Write a postal card TO-D 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.) Philadelphia 














i 
FREE SEED BOOK 


Write for it to-day. It will pay you. no matter 
how many others you have. CHOICEST VEG. 
ETABLES, FLOWERS and GRAINS, SEED 
POTATOES, FRUIT PLANTS and TREES. 
Careful and prompt attention ‘given all orders. 


Satisfaction Cuaranteed. 


Send us the addresses of 5 or more of your friends 
who buy seeds or plants and we will send you 


2 Pkts. Choice Seeds Absolutely Free. 

1 oz. Sweet Peas, the very best only 10c.; %{ Ib. 25c. 
FORD SEED CO., 

Dept. A. A., Ravenna, Ohio. a! 





















FOR 14 CENTS 


We wish to gain this year 200,000 
new customers, and hence offer 
i Pe . 13 Day Radish, 10c 

arly Ripe Cabbage, 10c 
* Earliest Red Beet, 1 
Long Lightn’ g Cucumber 100 
Salzer’s Best Lettuce, 


California Fig Tomato, 20c 
Early Dinner Onion, 1 
Brilliant Flower Seeds, lic 


Worth $1.00, for 14 cents, 


Above 10 pkgs. worth $1.00, we will 
mail you free, together with our 
great Plant and Seed Catalogue 
upon receipt of this notice & 14 
postage. e invite your trade an 
now when you once try Salzer’s 
aocdayonwilineves es slong wits 
. 0 ging em. Onion Seed G&c, and 
i b. Potatoes at Riz 
ai a Bbl. Catalog alone ic. No, 73 
JOHN % "BALZER SEED CO., LA CROSSE, WIS. 








2 
ow fhasy Apples 
doesit take tomake a of 
Cidert No matter;it will 
© less if RA UL 


ULIC 


E y . RE 
and the cider will be Ss 
| rer and will keep longer, 
’t buy until you get our rach. 


ByERAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
3 Main ead, Ohie, 
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Potash. 


NOUGH of ‘it must be 
contained in fertilizers, 
otherwise failure will 

surely result. See that it is 
there. 

Our books tell all about fer- 
tilizers. They are sent /ree to 
all farmers applying for them. 

GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


grag 


ak 4 PAT. JAN.3.1899. 
ALS EN. ah 


ts a deadly foe'to insect pests and bugs. It is » 
than oaris , kills quicker, and by actual test: 
roves to be the best and most powerful insecticide 
nown, 
DOES NOT INJURE THE FOLIAGE. 
Contains the percentage of arsenic required by law. 
Send your address for descriptive pamphlet. 


FRED. L. LAVANBURG, Box 1670 — New York. 


BIG NEW BERRIES 


Mammoth sweet chestnuts, Japanese plums, peaches 
—all nursery stock cheap. Free catalogue. 
J. H. HALE, Sou “Glastonbury, Conn. 























Marshall, G. Mary 


ary, N. Ohmer. Seaford 
3S TR A BERRY 10 for i5¢ BY 
=". = we Ea.) 55c MAIL 
40 varieties. ree. 


WICK HATHAWAY. Madison, ¢ oO. P 0 U L T R Y 


PEACH TREE 234 cts. ; all l yr. from bud, liealthy 


and thrifty; noscale. Official certificate ac- 

companies each shipment. Sample by express, if wanted. 

Can ship any time. iy kept dormant till May 10th. 
S. JOHNSTON, Hox 3, Stockley, Del. 





4to6 ft. at 334 cts.; 3 to 4 ft. at 





Fy SsbQuanrens for Pedigree Second Crop Seed Potatoes, 
acknowledged by the potato growers of the U.S., the press, 
and the Agr’l Exp. Station to be the best seed potatoes frown. 
Catalogue free. J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 

at low prices. Cntaies free. 


TREES & PLANT: Established 1869. acres. 


he Geo. A. Sweet Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville. N. Y, 








FREE CATALOGUE ; send for it. First-class Nursery 





Stock at low rates. Satisfaction given. 
ALLIANCE NURSERIES, Rochester, N. Y. 
By JOHN J. THOMAS.« Contalx 
ing” practical directions for | 
Pru! tsad a United Statea 
‘Twentiet thoroughly revised and 
gs enlarged edition by Wm. 
Wood. This new edition 
makes the work practically almost 
@ new book, containing every- 
CULTURIST small fruits as well as to sub-tro 
ical and tropical fruits. Richly 
Postpaid, #2. 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 


AMERICAN eaten and culture of all 
thing pertaining to large and 
illustrated by nearly 800 engravings. Cloth, 1gmo, 
ORANGEJUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New Yorke 





iti to acvertisers be sure to mentiog 
When WiIERE TOU SAW THE AD. 


















Write for our new: 1899 catalogue. Full of valuable points 
Q and suggestions which — 

] and directions for growing. Al 
i} Seeds, Trees, Vines, Plants, Shrubs, Bulbs and Machinery. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, ¢et.178¢ 
21 and 23 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


L—To get names of seed growers we will mail 5 distinct packets of named 
SrESiAL (retail at 5c. each) and our beautiful catalogue to any address for 10c. 


rices 
ower 


rofit. Contains description 
inds of Farm, Garden and 





























Spring Catalog. 








of Grat-class TREES and PLANTS 


mailed free.. Write to 
T. J. DWYER & SON, 
Box 91, Cornwall.N,Y. 
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The Damage to Peaches Widespread. 





Orchardists are studying with the keen- 
est interest the condition of trees and small 
fruits. Further advices to American Agri- 
culturist emphasize the disappointing fact 
of serious damage to orchards by reason of 
the remarkable cold wave of the middle of 
February. Recent higher temperatures 
have helped to reveal the blackened fruit 
buds in peach orchards. While the damage 
to this fruit is so widespread, it is a sub- 
ject of great gratification to know that, so 
far as can now be determined, apples have 
suffered relatively little. Recent advices 
from leading horticulturists. point to this 
state of things, and while the peach crop is 
liable to prove a practical failure, there is 
at the present a good outlook for apples. 
Cherries also seem to have weathered the 
frost fairly well, while the situation in plum 
orchards is less satisfactory. 

Individual expressions from many prom- 
inent fruit growers and specialists are cull- 
ed from the mass of expert testimony cour- 
teously sent us in response to our inquiry 
recently made. These follow: Peach buds 
killed, many trees badly injured, pear buds 
and tender plums nearly all dead, raspber- 
ries badly injured.—A. M. Augustine, Cen- 
tral Illinois.. Apples do not show much in- 
jury here in Ark, but peach buds all killed; 
apples may show injury later, but all other 
fruits practically gone.—I. B. Lawton, 
Sec Ark Hort Soc. Peach buds all 
killed and many of. the tender va- 
rieties of trees dead, "apples safe, cher- 
ries badly injured, pears nearly all 
killed, plums apparently all right, straw- 
berries unhurt.—J. W. R. Gadsden, Tenne- 
see. Last year’s growth in peach tr2es 
dead, fruit buds all killed, in some instances 
all the tree turning brown and black, or- 
chardists discouraged; apples and pears are 
all right, plums killed in many instances, 
cherries apparently safe.—W. W. Stevens, 
Ind State Grange. 


Increasing the Bees’ Brood Chamber. 
Cc. R. MORTS, NEW YORK. 








This operation, especially in the spring, is 
accompanied by blunders nine times out 
of ten, if attempted by beginners in bee 
keeping. Bees wintered in chaff hives or in 
cellars should be closed on just the number 


of combs they will cover soon after 
removing from cellar with suffi- 
cient stores. These stores should 


last until the weather has become warm 
enough to permit the bees to carry food 
from the combs placed outside the division 
board, which should always give a bee 
space of one-fourth inch at ends and at 
the bottom. A hive is as complete with- 
out combs as without a division board, and 
a board without the bee space is no board 
at all. 

When properly confined the brood nest 
is as warm and comfortable as a dwelling 
house heated with a furnace. Breeding 
will go on so rapidly that every available 
cell will be occupied with eggs and lar- 
vae before there has been time for young 
bees to come into life. Acting upon im- 
pulse amateurs will be apt to enlarge the 
nest to give further liberty to the queen 
to deposit eggs. In this matter I would ad- 
vise extreme care. Swarms that can main- 
tain the proper temperature for themselves 
and brood, say on five combs, may find it 
difficult in cold weather to generate enough 
for the sixth. I would therefore refrain 
from adding the sixth until the population 
has begun to increase, and then place an 
ANo 1 comb by the side of the first one con- 
taining brood, until the next inspection. 
Many writers advocate placing it between 
two containing brood. This is sound ad- 
vice when the weather is mild enough to 
preclude danger in the spring. I prefer to 
let the bees indicate a desire for more room 
by commencing to use the comb, than to 
force its. absolute care and use by giv- 
ing_it a central place at first. Too little 








THE FRUIT OUTLOOK 


room is more profitable than too much, 
until permanent warm weather. Bee keep- 
ing is like playing a game of checkers; it 
is easy to make a dozen moves, but it is 
stupidly absurd to move at all without 
considering what the consequences will be. 





A Thin-Shelled Walnut. 





This is a chance seedling, brought out by 
Philip Stubler of Dupage Co, Ill. At pres- 
ent the tree is about 9 ft high to where it 
begins to branch and the trunk is from 6 to 
7 in in diameter. The branches all come 
out at almost the same place and the ends 
of the limbs droop over and reach almost 
to the ground. The tree has a round or 
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THE WALNUT TREE IN FRUIT. 


umbrella-shaped appearance when in full 
leaf and fruit. The leaves are about twice as 
leng as those of the ordinary black walnut, 
some of them measuring 30 in. The nuts are 
very thin-shelled, elongated and larger 
than the ordinary black walnut. When 
ripe they can be readily picked to pieces 
with an ordinary knife. The kernel or 
meat is large and tastes almost like that of 
the common black walnut. During the 
season of 1898 the tree bore very heavily. 
It promises to be a splendid addition to 
this class of nuts and the propagation from 
seed will be watched with interest. 





Michigan’s Peach Loss—Prof Taft of the 
agricultural college says: “‘From samples 
received, I am sure nearly all of the fruit 
buds upon the tender varieties of peach 
trees in the Michigan peach belt have been 
destroyed. There are some sections where 
the hardy varieties in the elevated loca- 
tions have escaped, but throughout the 
northern half of the fruit belt the young 
trees are badly injured and many of the 
larger trees upon low ground have also 
been destroyed. The temperature in some 
sections dropped to 40 degrees below zero, 
and, as the wood was not in the best con- 
dition, the result has been disastrous. In 
many interior counties where peaches are 
also largely grown, the prospects are better 
and many of the older orchards promise fair 
crops. I have less definite information re- 
garding the other fruits, but many of the 
tender varieties of apples, pears and 
plums upon low ground have undoubtedly 
been destroyed, and the crops at best will 
be greatly reduced.” 


Nitrate of Soda on strawberries produces 
a thrifty grcwth and darker foliage, and as 
a rule the plants are free from rust, 





OUR GARDEN CONTEST. 


Unabated Interest in the Contest. 





All kinds of gardeners are interested in 
our great contest and many are planning 
to take part. The man or woman who has 
only a small plat will be on the same foot- 
ing as the one who has several acres, for 
the winning of the prize does not depend 
upon the greatest gross returns from the 
garden nor upon the net profit. These will 
of course be factors in the contest, but not 
ruling ones. So if you plant but a small 
plat, send us your name as a contestani:, 
because the prize list is a long one and 
you stand as good a chance as anyone. 

Nearly every possible question that can 
be asked about the contest has been an- 
swered during the last month or more, and 
those covies should be carefully preserved 
and referred to. One of the oft-repeated 
queries is, ‘‘Will I be allowed to compete 


if I grow small fruits in the garden, or 
ginseng, or some other vegetable often 
classed as a field crop?’ You can grow 


whatever you want in your garden, but of 
course the farmers who make the selection 
of crops which will produce the most sat- 
isfactory supply for the family may stand 
highest. One contestant writes that be- 
sides his kitchen garden he will plant an 
acre and a half of potatoes, the same arsa 
of navy beens, a quarter of an acre of on- 
ions, sweet potatoes, melons, etc. These 
may or may not included in the contest 
plat. Perfect latitude is allowed in this 
respect. 
FURTHER CONTEST QUERIES EXPLAINED. 

Among the many letters received relating 
to the great garden contest a number in- 
quire if certain crops can be raised, if the 
ground must be cultivated after some pre- 
scribed method, etc. To all these we again 
say that the contestant is absolutely free 
to grow whatever he pleases and treat his 
ground as he likes. The only restrictions 
are those plainly stated in our issues of 
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THE NEW PANSY-VIOLET 
er a 
(TUFTED PANSIEs) 

These new Pansies are called ** Tufted * because 
a plant from a single seed will grow and enlarge into 
a clump or tuft of plants, which will live and bloom 
year after year, and send out “* runners”? like the 
Violet, hence the name, Pansy-Violet, It makes 
ahardy perennial plant, living out all winter, in- 
creasing and blooming continuously. They aresweet 
scented, like the Violet. The flowers are large and 
of good substance. The colors are marvelous and end- 
less in variety. Dark and bright, also delicate shades, 
zoned, pencilled, and mottled in wondrous colors. And 
added to all this. a hardy perennial violet-perfumed 
Pansy, increasing in size and numbers each year. 
This new plant has awakened much interest and en- 
thusiasm in England and Scotland. To secure new 
customers we are sending with our complete 1899 cata- 
logue of the best Flower Seeds in America, 
the new PANS Y-VIOLET (as above), 1 pkt. 
(150 seeds) for only 10c., 3 pkts. 25c. 

Other unequaled specialties, which can 
best be procured from us. Write to-day. 
1 pkt. Vaughan’s International Pansies, 250 seeds, 25c. 
7 pkts. Vaughan’s Giant Pansies, 350 seeds, 7 kinds, 25c. 
1 pkt. Nasturtium, new Chameleon dwarf, all colors, 10c. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
NEW YORK, 14 Barclay St. CHICAGO, 84-86 Randolph St’ 


SFE DUE BILL FREE 


ee ee 
for iL lithographed and beautifully illustrated, and a 10c. 





‘oget new customers to test my seeds 


Due for 10c. worth of seeds for trial, absolutely 
free. It is full of bargains. All the Best Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plan new Fruits, Farm te: 


te R ‘o 28, 
ete., at — prices. Ten Great Novelties offered without 





ames. I will Oo ky for each. Don’t buy 
Jour sick unt you ee af aly Fat, rieties show® 
colora, Great inducements for orders this You will be 
: Send your address on to-dioy. 
customers will receive a copy. 


at offers. 
Tell vost tetas te eene too.. Old 
Fea. MI 


LLS, Seedsman, Box 78. Rose Hill, N.¥ 





Feb 18 and 25, both of which should be 
carefully preserved for reference later on. 
We .want everyone to be perfectly free 
to develop any plans which will give the 
best garden. We want to know just how 
you went to work to get the most good 
from your garden. Our idea is not to find 
out who makes the most profit. No com- 
plicated system of keeping accounts is re- 
quired. Everyone can keep his record ac- 
cording to his own plan. It is none too soon 
to begin to prepare for the contest, con- 
sequently send in your name at once and be- 
gin work on your plot. Prizes are still com- 
ing in. The list is already long. Any one 
of the prizes is well worth trying for. 

To inquirers, especially in the south, who 
“want that record book” to use in the gar- 
den contest, will say we are not yet pre- 
pared to advertise it. Meanwhile, those 
who are ready to begin the keeping of an 
account with the garden, in competing for 
prizes, zan just as well provide their own 
blank books. Any handy blank book will 
do. It may be of convenient size, say 5 by 
7 inches, or more. As Rule 2 says, ‘‘Upon 
the clearness with which this record book 
shows up all the operations in the garden 
will depend its standing in the prize 
award.” 


THE PRIZES THUS FAR OFFERED 


include the following, some of which will be 
apportioned into smaller prizes when the 
lists are closed: 


American Agriculturist offers a grand 
prize for the report of a garden for 1899 
that brings out most clearly and fully 
the actual product and returns from 
the garden, receipts and expenses and 
MROCROGS PUTSMOG 6 o5ccnc. 0icdecedasececess $250.00 

8. L. Allen & Co, Philadelphia, Pa, pro- 
vided our grand prize of $250 is taken 
by a garden in which the Planet Jr 
implements have been used exclusive- 
ly, will duplicate the grand prize, mak- 

SU I SE tna bd vindd a decinias deedaeeanens $500.00 

In Addition to the Above, S. L. Allen & 

Co, Philadelphia, Pa, contribute prizes 

in gold of $100, $50, $30, $20, $15, two of 

$10 and three of $5 for the reports that 

show the most profitable results ob- 

tained where Planet Jr implements 

have been used, a total of................ $250.00 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Philadelphia, 

Pa, will duplicate our grand prize of 

$250 if taken by a garden whose seeds 

were purchased from them and selected 

from their Farm Annual of 1899, making 

R COGRE DEINO OF 60. vedcvcdcceees 

W. W. Rawson & Co, Seedsmen, 12 ana 
13 Faneuil Hall square. Boston, Mass. 
will duplicate our grand prize of $250 if 
taken by a garden whose seeds were 
purchased from them and selected from 
their 1899 catalog, making a total 
PETNG Es io 00e itis csacvesddes tase ounrenne $500.00 

If the Above Is Not. Won, W. W. Raw- 
son & Co will contribute to this compe- 
tition $100 in cash and $150 worth of 
goods from their regular catalog for 
1900, to be apportioned in the prize list 
as The Editor thinks will best promote 
gardening and horticulture throughout 
AMCTION, GFE GOGAT OF 00.0 ccccccessccscses $250.00 

Pretty Lake Nurseries, Holland & Co, 
Piymouth, Ind, choice nursery stock, to 
be selected from their catalog, to the 
WO Gilisc dé cba. weda denvacecedbamesscsatess $150.00 

The Bowker Fertilizer Co, Boston and 
New York,if Bowker’s garden fertilizer 
is used exclusively at the rate of 14 ton 
on every 14 acre (or 10 lbs to every 100 
sq ft), offer fertilizer to the value of..... $100.00 

California State Board of Horticulture, 

B. M. Lelong, secretary, Sacramento, 
particulars later, offers ......... .....-.- $100.00 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Ct, $50 
in cash for best reports from those who 
used their seed (catalog free), in prizes 
of $20, 10, and 4 of $5 each, and $20 addi- 
tional if garden using Woodruff’s seeds 
captures grand prize, a total of.......... 

Buechly’s Nurseries, Greenville, O, $15 
worth of Greenville and Lovett straw- 
berry plants, 25 Greenville apple trees, 
300 Eldorado blackberry, total $26; 
an additional prize of $26 worth of 
nursery stock given if grand prize is 
taken by a garden planted with small 
fruits from this nursery, a total of...... 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian 
Guano Co, Charles V. Mapes, manager, 
143 Liberty street, New York city, con- 
tribute without restrictions.............. 

New York Market Gardeners’ Ass’n, 
281 Sixth avenue, New York city, flow- 
er and vegetable sec “*s to the value of 


North Western Seed Co, Faribault, 
Minn, garden or flower seeds in packets 
$15, and $10 worth additicnal if one of 
the five best reports mentions the use 
of this company’s seeds: and $1 worth 
to all other prize winners who use their 


$70.00 


$52.00 


$50.00 


$50.00 


OUR GARDEN CONTEST 


seeds. The total will probably amount 
OD cicdascd.cene.cted  adanncdbepavascevedsbesas 

Dwight Herrick, Rochelle, [1], if contest- 
ants buy at least $1 worth of plants or 
seeds from him this season, contributes 

The Crete Nurseries, Crete, Neb, E. F. 
Stephens, manager, 10 doz 2-yr grape- 
vines, 5 doz raspverry,5 doz currant, 6 
Warner pear trees, total value......... : 

R. Byrd Leeper, Unionville, Il), nine 
copies Leeper’s new system of farm 
ACCOUNTS 22.00 ce ccccccccccccccescres 

Harrv Snyder, Tanyard, Md, calla lily 


$50.00 


$50.00 


$23.00 


$32.50 


25.00 


$15.00 
William P. Perkins, 590 Tenth street, 
Brooklyn, N Y, dealer in wood ashes, 
contributes same containing not Jess 
CHAT FT Fy OLA. is ssicccececesses 
George W. Tarbell, Milford, N H, two 
pairs 1899 thoroughbred chicks from 
prize stock without restrictions......... 
G. J. Kellogg & Sons, Janesville, Wis, 
StEMWHOETY DIMMS. 600 cccccsescscecssescce 


$15.00 


$10.00 
$5.00 





Cuts Off Black Knot—The only method 
I find practicable in fighting the black 
knot in large plum orchards is to cut it oft. 
By this means I have kept it from spread- 
ing. I have tried spraying for black knot 
and painting with kerosene and linseed oil, 
etc, and these methods I believe are suc- 
cessful, but the difficulty is to hire men 
who will do it faithfully. I can see where 
they have cut off the knots, but I cannot 
see whether they have sprayed or painted 
thoroughly, hence I avoid these operations 
as far as possible and get along the old 
way.—[S. D. Willard, Ontario Co, N Y. 





A big yield of both 
profit and _ satisfaction 
will result if you plant 





They are always the best. 
Do not accept any substi- 
tute—buy none but Ferry’s. 
Sold by all dealers. Write for 
the '99 Seed Annual—free. 


D.M.FERRY & CO.,Detroit,Mich. 








bills for 


would be a great 
bargain, but no 
more so than our 
DOLLAR pack- 
af “ of New 
arden Seeds 
which we will 
send for 50 cts., 
consisting of 
selected New 
Seeds, including 
Griffith & Turner 





Co.’§ famous World’s Fair Tomato, Boss Flat Dutch 
Cabbage, Baltimore Cabbage Lettuce, Lord Balti- 
more Watermelon, etc., also our illustrated catalogue, 
Try our seeds and you will always plant them. 
GRIFFITH & TURNER CO., 
214 North Paca Street. 


rd. 











SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 

The question of spraying fruit-trees to preven 
the depredations of insect pests and fungous dis 
eases is no longeran experiment but a necessity 





Our readers will do well to write to Wm. Stahl, 
Quincey, Ill., and get his catalogue oe 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and ful 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and vege- 
table crops, which contains much valuable infor- 
mation, and may be had for the asking. 
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in Favor 


, of cauliflower cultivators who have 
, tried it is the Rawson Sea Foam 
q variety. Unsurpassedinquality. Very 
, attractive in appearance. Beautifully 
§ formed heads. Being dwarf and com- 
» pact produce large yield per acre. 


RAWSON’S 


roam Cauliflower 


fully described in that 
eners—the 1899 












ractical book for 
Year Book_ of 
Arlington Tested Seeds. The 
best book for busy seed 
growers. Send for it. Free 
for asking. The gold for 
gardeners’ competition 
will interest you. $500 in 
prizes. Write to-day. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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Vx(ce)3j?$A:20;&i4elw! 
which, being interpreted should read, send for 
Green's Free Illustrated Catalogue, and save 
half your money by dealing direct with the pro- 
ducer of trees, plants and vines. Address, 

GREEN’s NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Vegetable Plants, 


Make money by raising early vegetables. Our plants 
are guaranteed to be of good size, and to be grown from 
extra selected seeds. The largest establishmentin the 
United States devoted exclusively to the raising of veg- 
etable plants. The prices quoted below are for trans- 


planted, well-hardened plants. 
Per 100 Per M. 


Cabbage plants ready March 15............ 30.40 $3.00 
Tomato plants ready May l,....... .....sss0es 40 3.00 
Celery plants ready March 15..............-e0 40 3.00 
Pepper plants ready May l,............ccsseeeee 40 3.00 
Eggplant plants ready May l,.............+0.- 50 4.00 


We raise all the leading varieties. Stamp for catalogue, 
Cash must accompany all orders. 
J. E. HUTTON, Conyngham, Pa. 


DSEEDS 


BEST in the world from 1 cent per 
packet up. Celebrated for strong 
and rapid growth. Postage paid. 
Large lot of extra packages 
free in every order. Oldest re- 
liable seedsman in the west. Send 
yours and neighbors address for 
prettiest large catalog ever printed. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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October Purple Plum. 


Luther Burbank’s Latest and Best Production. 

It is of large size, deep maroon color, a great beauty, 
and superb variety. No other plum compares with it. 
Handsome color-plate picture of this plum, pretty 
enough to frame, with 64-page catalogue, free, rite 


Stephen Hoyt’s Sons, Box 4, New Canaan, Ct. 








EVERGREENS. 















Sk. DOUGLAS’ BONS 
egan, Il. 
$1.20 


Wauk 
POTATOES air. 
Largest Seed POTATO growers in Ame 


rica, 

The “RK 1 New- Yorker” gives Salzer’s Earliest 

a yield of 464 bas. per Sean 28 daya. See 

fy me ant rT Ft FH 
ao 

Tor poctame, JUHN b. SALZEB SEED CO. Latroses, Wis. 
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_JAGRICULTURIST. 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 
es TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
Jey Thus Jan. 00, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to Jannary i, 1900; Feb. 00. to February 1, 1900 
and soon. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fled by letrer to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
If you do not wish the journal continued for 








paid. 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 


Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
Scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign gountries 
$2.00 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts nay be sent by reeular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made pavable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


VRANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING MARCH 11, 1899. 











Before the law makers at Albany g0 
home they should pass the measure ad- 
vocated by the national apple shippers’ as- 
sociation for a uniform apple barrel. The 
eastern N Y horticultural society indorses 
the bill which in effect provides that the 
legal apple barrel of the state of New York 
shall be of the capacity of a flour bar- 
rel, Such a law enforced would greatly aid 
in the distribution, at remunerative prices 
to orchardists, of New York’s apple crop. 





Our fruit exporters, backed by govern- 
ment pressure, have gained their point, and 
Germany will now admit oranges, lemons, 
raisins and fresh and dried fruits. These 
will also be allowed to pass in bond through 
Germany, without being examined. The de- 
cisions are based upon the favorable re- 
port of the German experts sent to Amer- 
ica, and must prove advantageous to our 
foreign trade, increasing as it is in im- 
portance from year to year, not only in 
Germany, but elsewhere in Europe. 

Sitaeaaiiieatitlaaiaasicaaiii 

The agricultural bill contains a retalia- 
tion clause, aimed at such countries as 
make unjust discrimination against our 
farm products. It is unfortunate that the 
government is obliged to take such means 
to secure the rights of our exporters, but it 
seems the only thing to do. The agrarian 
parties in Germany and France have long 
been particularly noisy in demanding the 
exclusion of our excellent fruits, meat 
products, field seeds, etc, which come into 
competition with their own. The allega- 
tion has been recently made in the United 
States that some of the foreign toys are 
poisonous in their nature. The adultera- 
tion of foreign wines sent to this country 
has been a matter of known fact for years. 
It is now proposed that the treasury offi- 
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cials shall submit to the department of ag- 
riculture for inspection and analysis sam- 
ples from suspected imports. Furthermore, 
it is proposed to refuse to deliver to the 
consignee any goods which are found to be 
adulterated or otherwise dangerous to 
health. A few vigorous lessons of this 
character would no doubt cause an entire 
change of front on the part of the Euro- 
pean governments which now impose such 
onerous conditions on American goods. 





The railroads are endeavoring to impose 
an unwarranted burden upon agricultural 
classes in increasing the minimum weight 
on carloads of freight. In many instances 
they say the shipper who has heretofore 
secured a carload rate on 12 tons must now 
load ,at least 15 tons to get this. If en- 
forced this will shut out many kinds of 
farm produce from the benefits of carload 
rates. In-the case of certain bulky com- 
modities, such as apples, pears, potatoes, 
turnips, ete, it will not be possible to put 
the new minimum amounts in a car, The 
transportation companies should not place 
this additional hardship on a class of traf- 
fic which now has all it can bear. 


ee ane 
The widespread effect of phenomenally 
cold weather in the recent past is now be- 
ing manifested in no uncertain manner. 
Our reports in this issue of American Agri- 
culturist, gathered with great care from 
specialists in all leading producing sec- 
tions, point to the heavy damage to pota- 
toes still held in store by farmers and 
country dealers; to the critical conditions 
in tree fruits; to the outlook for the com- 
ing apple crop. Our extensive review of 
the grain movement, including expert esti- 
mates of amount still on the farm, is of 
equal interest and value. No other journal 
even attempts to so cover the agricultural 
situation, exhaustively and accurately. 





The bacon hog discussion in agricultural 
journals has resulted in a great interest 
among farmers concerning the best method 
of developing a good bacon animal. At 
almost every farmers’ institwte this win- 
ter the subject is receiving caweful atten- 
tion. Some depend almost entirely upon 
such breeds as the Yorkshires and Tam- 
worths for foundation stock and a start to- 
ward the bacon type, while others think a 
good bacon animal can be developed from 
the breeds already on hand by carefully 
selecting feeds which favor the formation 
of muscle and choosing as breeders indi- 
viduals with lengthy barrels and bacon 
tendencies. Whatever method be adopted, 
the American stockman can be depended 
upon to furnish just the kind of pork the 
market demands and will pay for. 





Unusual interest is this spring evinced in 
the canning industry. Farmers in many 
sections of the country are becoming in- 
terested in co-operative or stock com- 
panies. There is always something fasci- 
nating about the quick market, at assured 
prices, for small fruits and green truck 
growing contiguous to a canning factory. 
But right here we wish to utter a note of 
warning, that pitfalls may be avoided. 
Properly conducted, there is no reason why 
a canning establishment in a suitable local- 
ity should not prove reasonably profitable 
to all engaged. But beware of wily pro- 
moters who enter a neighborhood and en- 
deavor to work up enthusiasm among 
farmers through exaggerated tales of 
profits, that they may sell an outfit at ex- 
orbitant prices. First of all, there should 
be some sort of a guarantee that enough 
farmers will grow fruits and vegetables to 
keep the factory supplied. Then comes the 
necessity of careful management in con- 
ducting the business and marketing the 
product. It is not difficult to get estimates 
from different reliable concerns relating to 
cost of machinery. Finally, remember that 
the canning industry has scarcely recov- 
ered from the three years’ period of over- 
production and unprofitable business. Be 
Sure you are right, then go ahead. 








OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 





Growing Wheat Crop Poorly Protected. 


Any attempt at this time to report a con. 
ditional average of growing wheat, with 4 
good part of the crop under snow and ice 
and nearly all of it on frozen ground, is 
ridiculous. Nowhere has growth begun, 
and the appearance of the flelds where visi- 
ble at all, furnishes but littleindication of the 
real plant situation. For any satisfactory 
report of the actual condition of the crop 
it will be necessary to await growing spring 
weather. It is customary, however, for 
American Agriculturist on March 1 to re- 
port as to whether weather conditions of the 
winter have been of a character to benefit 
the plant, and what the effect of the actual 
conditions experienced is likely to have 
been. Along these lines our correspondents 
this month are very positive that the sea- 
son since Dec 1 has been unusually un- 
favorable for the wheat plant. The only 
exception of importance to this generaliza- 
tion comes from Ohio, where 80 per cent 
of our county agents declare that there 
has been good snow protection during all 
cold weather. With this exception every 
state in the winter wheat belt reports lit- 
tle or no snow protection and temperatures 
severe enough to freeze the ground to a 
depth never before known. The _ severe 
temperatures of the closing days of Dec 
followed a period of warm, damp weather, 
resulting in a coating of ice. Following 
this the abnormally low temperatures of 
Jan and Feb found the plant almost with- 
out protection. 

The effect of these conditions upon the 
wheat plant is yet a matter of personal 
opinion. Probably 75 per cent of our county 
observers in the important districts are of 
the positive opinion that heavy damage 
has resulted, and that a very considerable 
portion of the wheat acreage will be found 
to have been killed. In this opinion Ameri- 
can Agriculturist concurs, though freely 
granting that for several weeks yet positive 
proofs may not be forthcoming. In Cal 
the winter rainfall has been very deficient, 
and the situation is rapidly approaching 
a critical stage. A very heavy increase in 
area is noted, but unless abundant rain is 
received before the close of March an- 
other serious crop failure in that state 
will result. There is yet time for recovery, 
but each day without ample rainfall se~ 
riously shortens the crop prospect. 

From a review of data from the whole 
field, American Agriculturist believes that 
the winter wheat crop has suffered seriously 
already, and when in addition it be remem- 
bered that the critical season for the crop, 
the season of freezing nights and thawing 
days, is at hand, it will not be unreasonable 
to expect an unusual accumulation of crop 
damage claims within the next few weeks. 


Frosted Potatoes and Higher Prices. 


The severe February freeze did much to 
assist in reducing available stocks of pota- 
toes in the country. This is particularly 
true of the northwest. Inquiry made by 
this journal elicits a good many re- 
Plies from specialists, including country 
dealers and shippers, pointing to this situa- 
tion, Our returns are still coming in, and 
reore details will be printed next week. 
Enough advices, however, have been re- 
ceived to show that farmers and country 
dealers sustained severe losses, particularly 
in Wis; some of our returns indicate 30 to 
50 per cent of the stocks in certain towns 
frozen, others 10 to 25 per cent. A good 
many potatoes have been frozen in Minn, Ia, 
and N D. The damage in Mich, though im- 
portant, is apparently less severe. This is 
true also of sections further east, such as 
Ohio and York state. 

In the south more or less damage has 
heen done to early potatoes, and crops 
will be delayed 60 to 90 days. In some sec- 
tiens where already planted the loss is 
serious; elsewhere seeding not generally 


















completed at time of freeze. Wholesale po- 
tato markets have responded to some ex- 
tent to these general conditions. Buyers, 
however, are loath to concede that material 
damage has been done to reserves of old 
potatoes, yet prices have advanced a few 
cents at Chicago and other western points, 
with a like hardening tendency in Philadel- 
phia, New York and Boston. Some of our 
advices indicate that farmers and dealers 
are inclined to hold for a sharp advance. 
Whether this materializes remains to be 
seen. Sight must not be lost of the fact 
that the latest crop was exceptionally large, 
with liberal proportion carried through the 
winter. Our returns indicate that in spite 
of frost damage, considerable quantities 
still remain in the interior. Should the 
mcvement toward the big markets fall off 
perceptibly, prices could be easily pushed 
up; at the same time any general advance 
would immediately greatly stimulate ship- 
ments from the country, this naturally tend- 
ing to cause a reaction. A factor which farm- 
ers must always bearin mindin holding pota- 
toes for late markets is the shrinkage in 
bulk, through rot, sprouting and other 
causes common to March and April, 


cineca 

Delayed Seeding in Middle South—The 
recent cold spell was in advance of our 
heaviest planting season, and for that rea- 
son did not do the damage it might have 
done if two or three weeks later. There 
were some potatoes and other out-of-door 
vegetables ruined, but the damage from 
that source was not material, the heaviest 
injury arising from the delay in getting 
the crop into the ground, as of course work 
was entirely suspended for three weeks. 
This is a serious matter for the growers 
in this immediate section, as the time of fa- 
vorable marketing for us is very limited. 
We have had good weather for planting 
since the effects of that spell have disap- 
peared, and work is going forward rapidly. 
I think that there will be a large acre- 
age in this section this year.—[A. H. Kor- 
trecht, Memphis, Tenn. 





Ohio Fruit Prospects Good—I find many 
live buds on the Crosby peach trees, a few 
on the Smock and Kalamazoo, but none on 
Early Crawford. Sweet cherries partially 
killed, but sour varieties not hurt. Plums 
all right. Apples unhurt. Bartlett pear 
buds partly killed. Eureka and King rasp- 
berries not hurt at all and Courant and 
Louden only slightly.—[W. W. Farnsworth, 
Ohio. 


The Tarlatan Ordinance framed last sea- 
son, preventing the sale in Chicago of fruits 
covered by this fabric, is now void. The IIli- 
nois supreme court in making this ruling 
holds the ordinance unreasonable and op- 
pressive. It follows that peaches and 
grapes reaching this market covered with 
colored tarlatan can be offered at any and 
at all times. 





Good Prospects—Present outlook for 
makers of maple sugar encouraging, all last 
year’s crop being fully disposed of and the 
demand not fully supplied. Farmers in 
this vicinity will tap about the usual num- 
ber of trees.—[Jacob Hall, Clinton Co, O. 





Nothing Starts a Crop along more quick- 
ly in the spring than nitrogen in the form 
of chemical salts. Sharp competition in fer- 
tilizers has led many manufacturers 
who formerly used chemical nitrogen in 
their goods to substitute cheaper forms, 
which, while good in their way, are not 
So active in starting crops. In a recent 
bulletin of the Vt Exp sta it is notable 
that the one concern found whose brands 
contained some chemical nitrogen was the 
Bowker fertilizer company of Boston. Their 
advertisement appears in another column, 
and this may in part explain why it is that 
the Bowker goods so often lead in field re- 
sults. Their 1899 New Departure catalog 
is worth sending for. 


German Threshing Machines and en- 
— practically control the market in 
ussia, 
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THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Appreciate Our New Beet Sugar Book. 

It is a very practical work filled with val- 
uable information well classified. I have 
been much interested in the development 
of this great industry, believing it of par- 
amount interest to our people, and ap- 
preciate the opportunity thus afforded for 
additional information.—[Hon Henry C. 
Loudenslager, New Jersey. 

From a casual examination it seems to 
be an exhaustive and valuable work, and 
when the pressing work of congress is a 
little out of the way, I shall be glad to 
examine it with care.—[Hon C. W. Stone, 
Pennsylvania. 

The treatise is a complete exposition of 
the sugar question and will prove of in- 
estimable value to those interested.—[Hon 
Charles W. Gillet, New York, 





Little Old Syrup carried over from last 
season, as the output then was very light. 
Usual number of trees to be tapped in this 
county.—[G. T. B., Otsego Co, N Y. 


Does Not Favor Early Tapping—Experi- 
ence here does not favor tapping trees in 
February, no matter what the weather 
conditions. Bad weather following such 
mild spell dries up trees and they do not 
do nearly as well later as those freshly 
tapped.—_[E. A, Wood, St Lawrence 
Co, N Y. 


The Outlook for the sugar season is not 
very encouraging, forest worms having 
played havoc with the orchards last sum- 
mer.—[Cor, Greene Co, N Y. 


Controls the Niter Nuisance—I had no 
difficulty last year from the niter nuisance. 
I strain the sap, run into heater, then to 
pan, skim pan thoroughly, boil one day. 
When thick enough strain through wool- 
en strainer, then settle, pour off the set- 
tlings, put in sugar-off pan, cleanse with 
white of eggs, or milk, or lime water, boil 
rapidly. When one-half done, remove from 
fire and strain through the thickest strainer 
it will go through. This last straining 
will remove all sand or lime; put back, 
boil rapidly, skim off everything that is of- 
fensive. If making syrup, run it down rap- 
idly until a gallon will weigh, can and all, 
11% lbs. If running to sugar, have a pan 
of snow and run it so that after it is cold 
it will be brittle.and crackle. Stir rapidly 
until partly cool and then turn into 1, 2 or 
3-lb cake dishes; when cool it is ready for 
market.—[G. L. Butterfield, Jefferson Co, 
mm Bs 

[For conciseness of statement from a suc- 
cessful maple sugar maker who has solved 
the problem of the niter nuisance, we com- 
mend the above.—Editor.] 





Colorado is highly interested in the beet 
sugar industry. The 350-700 ton plant of 
the Colorado Sugar Mfg Co at Grand 
Junction will work up the beets from 4000 
acres this fall. Efforts to secure a factory 
are being made at Loveland, Pueblo and 
Rocky Ford. Mr Myrick, editor of American 
Agriculturist, addressed the Colorado edi- 
torial ass’n on the subject. He contended 
that the U S should first “expand” at home 
by developing the vast natural resources of 
the west—a sentiment that was warmly 
applauded. 


NATIONAL BAND. ROLLER, 


r information about 
a @ e best Land Roller, 
ae -power, Thresher, 
Clover- wy Fanning- 
mill, Feed-mill, Rye 
Thresher and Binder, 
favw-machine (circular and drag), Dog-power, 4 
ne, ne e eo end fodder cutter Round-si 
ddress, @ R,; Cobleskill ew. ¥.” 
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From our Factory 
Wholesale Prices. 





Our ling of pin le I 
> embraces everything you could wish in G4 
r style finish and variety of mountt 
Handsome illustrated a 
Prices of everything in plain figures, 
EDWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO. 
88 Eighth St. Goshen, Indiana. 












3% Can we Save 
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You Money 
i Qs, on a saddle, harness 
or vehicle? 
pee we have no agents. 





Can we really doit? Wesay yes. Can we prove it a * 

cost to yout Wecan. How? We will ship you a harness, sad- 

dle, or vehicle, without you —— cent, aud let you look 

it over at your freight house and if you don’t find we have given 

you the biggest bargain you ever saw or heard of return the 
to us at our expense. We give with each vehicle a 








fects rencioa Reoreatea Reealce ormas 
largest line of buggies, read wag haet surries, 
ring ‘ond rose wamemty carts, harnesses and sad- 
dice es Fay shown ir one — It’sfree. Send for it. 


N. Jefferson St. X 12 Chicago, 112. 
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THE EDGAR FANNING WEEDER 


Saves more labor. Does better 
} work than any other weeder. 
Weeding done while cultivating 
i without extra labor. No clog 
ging. Will fit any two-horse culti- 
vator. ents wanted. For des- 
cription and prices write to 


EDGAR FANNING 
WEEDER CO., 


ne Baiting Hollow, N. ¥ 








W E L L ‘W Machines 
Over 70 sizes and styl ~~ j drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any na of soil or rock. Meunted 
on wheels or on sills. With oa or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 














Direct from hectaet at Wholes 


4 every state. 
Writeceéap. Catalogue Free. 





ale Prices 
Guaranteed two years. Write at once for new Retard Tihustrated 200 
Catalogue showing latest styles in locus bang A a $10 cart to 
most style carriage. Prices i 
Highes. awards at Worlds Fareand i ‘Atlanta Exposition 
LLIANCE CABRIAGE 00., 217 Bast Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





cent. saved. 
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Stuck to Hops and the Dairy. 
L. T., NEW YORK. 





This is the way my wife and myself 
paid for a farm of 110 acres from the pro- 
ceeds of the farm entirely. We contracted 
for what we now call the home farm of 
110 acres, 41 years ago, for which we ran 
in debt $2500. The location was a good one 
for the locality, although there was a big 
drawback at that time in being 35 or 40 
miles from any railroad. I also found out 
that the farm was not as productive as 
I had anticipated. It had been used for 
growing rye too much. Rye was the only 
crop in this section at that time that any 
money could be got out of, as distillers 
bought it to work into whisky. 

Dairying was then in its infancy and 
the product very low in price, butter 10 
to 15 cents per pound and cheese propor- 
tionately low. From the experience and 
knowledge gained, previous to buying the 
farm, I had made up my mind that cows 
and hops would yield the most profit. My 
debt was a big one for those days, there 
were not as many millionaires as now and 
but few men in the country had spare 
money. 

To begin farming, I put on as many 
cows as I thought the farm would keep, 
about 10 in all. There were hops on the 
farm from which we harvested 800 pounds 
the first year, and sold them for 30 cents 
per pound. Set enough so there would be 
three acres to harvest. The second year, 
harvested a fair crop and received 10 cents 
for them. The third year, another fair crop 
sold for 8% cents. The next year we had 
good hops, but did not get an offer on 
them until the next Fourth of July and 


then only 414% cents, at which-price they 
were sold. 

Nothing daunted, although financial 
matters looked rather blue about those 
days, we were put to our wits’ ends to 
pay expenses and meet the interest. To do 
so, I dried neighbors’ hops, which kept 


me at work 20 out of 24 hours during the 
hop season. My wife made the butter and 
provided food for 15 hop hands, ourselves 
and three children. The cows played an 
important part in these times of low prices 
for hops. During five years we raised 
about the usual quantity and the best 
price we could get was ten cents. The 
sixth year brought the best price, which 
was 11 cents, but the crop was the poorest 
we had ever raised and I had considerable 
trouble in getting my money. This was 
in years before insects bothered much. 
When we raised a surplus, it usually took 
about five years of low prices to drive 
growers enough out so it would pay to 
raise a crop. At that time, two-thirds of the 
growers in the township had thrown up 
the business. Wife and I didn’t let up at 
all. I kept my three acres well poled and 
kept only as many cows as the farm would 
support. We cut and pitched all the hay 
by hand. 

The seventh year was the most natural 
growing hop year I have ever Known in the 
42 years of my experience. We picked 5860 
pounds from the three acres. About three 
weeks before picking time, a buyer came 
along and offered 15 cents and offered to 
take them as fast as picked and baled. I 
readily bit at the bait, but at the time we 
. Were through picking, hops were selling 
at 30 cents. That was the first and last 
time I ever sold until the hops were har- 


vested. The eighth year we raised a fine 
crop, prices were high’ and we sold $2250 


worth from the three acres. The next year 
brought in $1800, the tenth year $1500 and 
this gave us money enough to pay for 
the farm, build us a good _ house, put 
buildings and fences in order and money 


to spare. 

The next year, everybody was raising 
hops again, the bottom fell out and there 
was no money in the business again for 


several seasons. Our two boys and daugh- 
ter were of much assistance to us. The 
last two years we brought them up to farm- 
ing and let the boys have an interest in 
thé proceeds of the farm and they hired 
the daughter and I drifted into the pro- 
duce business which I have followed 25 
years, buying and shipping butter, cheese, 
hops and wool for local dealers to New 
Yerk. Bought another farm, not far from 
the home farm, for my oldest som; the 
youngest son is living with us in the old 
hemestead. The daughter married a pros- 
perous farmer in one of the western states 
and resides there. The home farm now keeps 
\S cows, a bull, four horses and my son 





MONEY CROPS 


raises eight acres of hops. Last year my 
son sold $3200 worth of produce raised on 
the farm and my eldest son on the other 
farm is not far behind his younger brother. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 





On10o—The selling of cigar leaf in the 
Miami section has been comparatively quiet 
during the early part of the month. Prices 
are hardly as firm as two months ago, 
ranging arcund 6 to 8c and 2c for Spanish. 
About half the Dutch sold for 10c through. 
Large quantities of inferior stuff are being 
sold at 1 to 14c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Traveling has been very 
rough and unfavorable and buyers have 
shown very little inclination to gather in 
crops. While the local packers continue to 
sell more or less stock they are also re- 
plenishing to a certain extent, but not from 
Pa growers. A large quantity of New 
England leaf has been bought and no small 
proportion of it is being put over the as- 
sorting tables in this state. Some ’97 New 
England has also met with favor among 
local dealers. As to the Pa ’98 crop the 
truth is, it is not what manufacturers will 
want as to quality and the result is the 
best crops do not average more than 8 to 9c 
p Ib. 

NEW YorRK- Tobacco is becoming a scarce 
article among growers, buyers have been so 
unusually active. A few lots are held at 
9 to 10e assorted. Growers are. getting 
ready for a large acreage. 


Tobacco Notes. 

A trust to control the tobacco growing 
and manufacturing industry of Cuba is 
said to be well under way. The incorpora- 
tors are said to intend to begin with $20,- 
000,000 capital, which is expected to con- 
trol a crop valued at $35,000,000 to 40,008,000, 
and some 12 to 14 of the largest factories. 
The prime mover*of the trust is reported as 
saying ‘“‘the only persons who might lose 
by such a combination are the farmers 
and the cigar makers; a profit will certainly 
result to those who make the investment.” 

Spain has heretofore taken most of the 
tobacco raised in the Philippines, her im- 
ports in 1892 being nearly 20,000,000, and in 
1893 15,000,000 lbs leaf. The United States 
bought 2231 lbs in 1892, and 1420 in 1893. 
Philippine cigars and cigarettes are mar- 
keted largely in Asia and Australian coun- 
tries; exports in 1892 were 3,500,000 Ibs val- 
ued at nearly $1,000,060, and in 1893 nearly 
3,000,000 lbs worth $970,000. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 

Domestic of Lansing celebrated its 25th 
anniversary Feb 25, about 100 being pres- 
ent. Jennie B. Stone gave a short history 
of the grange. Brother Bacon gave a talk 
upon Good roads, and Rev B. M. Phelps 
gave a reading, Leaving the farm. The 
grange is again talking and trying to have 
a hall of its own, with about $700 in the 
treasury. 

Caton Patrons have purchased grounds 
for a grange hall, appointed a building 
committee and are going to have a home 
of their own. 

Oneida Co farmers improve the long win- 
ter evenings in devoting their time to edu- 
cational improvement. The grange has its 
share of extra work laid out in holding 
union meetings. Taking up the important 
leading questions of the day has been the 
result of renewing interest in organization. 
The Cornell reading course is well attend- 
ed with much interest and profit to all. 
Last Oct there was formed a reading club 
under direction of the N Y state traveling 
library, which contains many good books. 


DELAWARE. , 

The new state constitution provides for 
the passage of a general corporation law 
and also for a state board of agriculture. 
These questions are of vital interest to 
Patrons and to farmers generally. 

The national grange and the Del state 
grange have for years favored the election 
of U S senators by the people. The dead- 
lock in this state as well as in other states 
seems to emphasize the wisdom of a 
change. 

Sunnyside grange of Bridgeville has given 
considerable time to the discussion of the 
system of county government under which 
the county is under the necessity of in- 
creasing its bonded indebtedness. A com- 











mittee has been in consultation with a law. 
yer who is preparing a bill to be submitted 


to the legislature which, if passed, will 
render some of the bad management of the 
present system impossible. 

Many of the subordinate granges as well 
as the legislative committees of the state 
grange are on the alert and are ready to 
encourage good and to discourage efforts 
for bad legislation. 

Grange Notes. 

Ex-Senator Brown of Pa says in Feb 18 
issue, “‘The city property owner can raise 
his rent when his tax rate is raised, and 
make the renter pay it.” No greater error 
was ever put on paper. The increase of 
tax upon a city dwelling never yet enabled 
the owner to raise the rent. When the de- 
mand for houses exceeds the supply, rents 
rise; when the number of tenants demand- 
ing houses decreases, rents fall. During 
such seasons of depression as we have suf-: 
fered for several years many families that 
had formerly occupied houses had to move 
into parts of houses or take flats. Rents 
fell in Brooklyn from 10 to 15 per cent, and 
quite a number of the less desirable houses 
stood empty. Taxes remained about the 
same, although one year there was a small 
increase. The great bulk of city resident 
property does not pay 5% per cent net 
profit on its cost, and the tax in Brooklyn 
will take from $19 to 20 out of every $100 of 
rent.—[James M. Richards, Orange Co, N Y. 


Weak Lungs 


Dr. Hunter, of 117 West 45th Street, 
has just published a new book on 


“The Lungs and Their Diseases,” 


which explains all about Consumption, 
how it arises, the symptoms by which 
it is known, how it can be prevented, 
and the only treatment by which it 
can be cured. He also describes 


Bronchitis, Asthma and Pul- 
monary Catarrh 


shows their tendency to produce Con- 
sumption, and their speedy and radical 
cure by Antiseptic Medicated Air In- 
halations. 


HIS BOOK is of such great im- 


portance and interest to all who 
have weak lungs or are threatened 
with any form of lung disease that it 
has been decided to issue an edition 
of 50,000 copies in paper covers for 
free distribution. Dr. Robert Hun- 
ter is the oldest Lung Specialist of 
this country, and acknowledged 
throughout the world as the greatest 
living authority on all diseases of the 


breathing organs. 


From the New York Herald: “It seems after 
many disappointments and false rumors of the 
cures for consumption, that the treatment as dis- 
covered and practiced by Dr. Robert Hunter, 117 
West 45th Street, New York, has accomplished 
results so satisfactory that this dread disease need 
no longer be classed amoug the incurable.” 

From the New York Sun: “Dr. Hunter’s recent 
book on Consumption and its wonderful cures that 
have been reported, effectually remove all doubt 
as to the curability of this dread disease.” 


Readers of this paper can obtain Dr. 
Hunter’s book FREE by addressing 
him at 117 West 45th St., New York. 


MONUMENTS 











WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain blocks in stone 
anc are far more Enduring: 
Moss-growth is impossible, no 
care or expense. Marble is 4 
failure. Granite is little betrer. 
White Brenze is an established 
success. Designs forall classes. 
Work delivered everywhere. 
Write for full and free _informa- 
4 tion. THE MONUME A 
BRONZE Co., Cherry Sts 
Bridgeport, Conn. 











Reclaiming a Run-Down Farm. 





[From Page 299.] 
years after the purchase of the farm, did I 
feel warranted in building a barn. 

In improving my farm buildings I began 
by placing my stable floors directly on the 
ground. This was on a level with surround- 
ing grounds, thoroughly drained and dry. 
Not a particle of air circulates beneath the 
cows. Manure trenches are water tight 
and not a particle of solid or liquid excre- 
ment wasted. To one who has never had 
the experience, it is difficult to realize the 
gain by the use of the new barn with its 
improvements, The bays and feeding alleys 
were tight and not a particle of seed or 
leaf lost. After using the new, warm sta- 
bles one winter, I became convinced that 
from this saving of seeds, fine particles of 
hay, etc, in connection with the smaller 
amount of fodder consumed because of 
warmer stables, I could keep five more 
cows. When I came to apply the manure 
daily from the stables, saturated as it was 
with the liquids, there was at once a percep- 
tible increase in the hay crop. 

While in my case some advancement had 
been made under the old system, the real 
gain has come since I began using the new 


barn. I was considered little better than a 
lunatic in building such a “mammoth 
barn,” as it was called, but already two ad- 


ditions have been put on, while arrange- 
ments are now being made to put on an ex- 
tension of 20x76 feet. In the 30 years I 
have owned the farm the cow-keeping ca- 
pacity has been quadrupled and I expect to 
continue to add to the number. It is with 
no feeling of boastfulness that I have nar- 
rated these facts, but with the hope that 
some of our farmer boys will take the old 
homestead and reclaim it, keeping it in the 
family instead of seeking a phantom for- 
tune in the Klondike, or spending all their 
best years amid western wilds. There are 
thousands of practically abandoned farms 
in the eastern states, convenient to mar- 
kets, that are not worn out but simply neg- 
lected and run down, that can be made to 
*‘bud and blossom as the rose.” 





A Pure Food [leasure Required. 
ASSEMBLYMAN E. L. VINCENT, NEW YORK. 





In the office of Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture Wieting may be seen a truly appalling 
display of articles used in adulterating 
food. The chemist of the department has 
gathered no less than 12€ different samples 
which show what manufacturers are at 
the present time putting into the food 
stuffs we buy. We are told that even more 
formidable results may be reached byacare- 
ful investigation such as the commissioner 
is hopeful that the legislature will authorize 
him to make. From this terrible exhibit 
it would appear that no article of food 
to be found upon the market is free from 
adulteration at the hands of unscrupulous 
men, Here are to be found coffee beans 
perfect in shape, size and color, made of 
baked dough. In the ground coffee exhibit 
may be found roasted pea hulls and other 
equally cheap grains. Ground pumpkin 
and some tomato seeds, colored with 
aniline such as is used in making red ink, 
form a very deceptive substitute for to- 
mato catsup. From a sample of flour an- 
alyzed, the chemist took plaster of paris, 
tale and white clay. What appears to 
be fine granulated sugar yields a heavy 
load of mineral deposit. Tea dust, actual- 
ly worth 10c per Ib, but retailing at 40 to 50c, 
is conspicuously displayed here. Butter 
yields paraffine, a cheap and absolutely in- 
digestible residuum of petroleum. Sugar 
yellow and orange yellow used in various 
food products have been detected, and the 
end is not yet. 

Now this is serious, not only as touching 
the man who wants to do a legitimate busi- 
ness, but from a physiological and psycho- 
logical standpoint. If we and our children 
eat such stuff what will the next generation 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Excellent for 
“brushing” in 
clover and 
grass seeds. 
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\ Eclipse Weeder 


Adopts an Entirely New Principle in Weeders. 


The teeth are adjustable so that those coming imme- 
diately over the plants in the row may gradually be 
raised as the plants increasein size. It means cans thes 
this weeder may be used long after the utility of wt. | 
other Weeders has ceased. Has 39 oil tem 
spring teeth, all adjustable to be ~tA or Soe 
to stand straight,or siant to or from the plants. 
Stirs, fines and pulverizes all the top soil and vitis all 
weeder circulcrs, &- 


weeds, quack grass, etc. Adjustable Shafts—fit any horse. Send at once for 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 








be? There should be not only the most 
searching investigation, but early and radi- 
cal legislation bearing on the question. The 
men who adulterate foods are not common 
criminals; they are little short of actual 
murderers. 





NEW YORK. 


The Apple Barrel tor the Empire State. 


CHARLES FORSTER «EW YORK 





The national apple shippers’ ass’n is 
made up of representative apple growers, 
packers and shippers from all parts of our 
country and Canada. It strives to promote 
the best good of the greatest number and 
is, as its name implies, national and not 
sectional, in its work and aims. For many 
years the apple people of N Y have labored 
under the disadvantage of being compelled 
to handle all kinds of packages, from the 
small 16-in stovepipe to the generous and 
equitable barrel in general use in other 
sections. The time has come when our 
growers recognize the necessity of coming 
together on this question; our barrel man- 
ufacturers are ready for the change and 
there is-to-day no widespread opposition to 
legislation which will place us in fair com- 
petition in the markets of this country and 
Europe with the la._er barrel now in gen- 
eral use in the western states, Va, N E and 
Canada. 

What we desire is a package of the ca- 
pacity of the flour barrel, which is 17% in 
diameter of head, 28% in stave and 64 in 
bulge. There is nothing in our bill which 
precludes the use of new or second hand 
flour barrels. All we desire is a uniformity 
that will place us in fair competition with 
other sections. The difference in the size 
of the package itself is nothing compar:d 
with the difference in price which shippers 
of the smaller package are at times sub- 
jected to. During last fall, apples for stor- 
age were bought upon the Hudson river 
with the distinct proviso that none but 
western size barrels should be used. These 
not being at hand, the barrel stock was 
shipped irto Germantown, and the apples 
to-day are going into our N ¥ market and 
making equal prices with fruit from other 
sections. 

The wording of the bill is as follows: 
That the standard or legal apple barrel for 
the state of New York shall be of the ca- 
pacity of a flour barrel, which is 17% in in 
diameter of head, 28% in in length of stave 
and bulge not less than 64 in outside meas- 
urement, It shall be deemed unlawful to 
offer apples for sale in barrels holding less 
than the above. Any violation of this law 
shall be punishable by a fine of five dollars 
for each and every offence. This act shall 
take effect July 1, 1899. 





Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, March 7—C. 
and F. Willover are building a cheese fac- 
tory in the Haskell district. They promise 
to make for 85c per 100. The ice crop is 
good. Butter sells for 24c per Ib. Eggs are 
20c per doz. Stock is high and horses low. 
Much sickness has prevailed. Farm values 
are low in this vicinity. Sugaring has be- 
gun and promises well for a large yield. 
Hay is selling at $6.50 a ton for prime tim- 
othy loose. 

Lebanon, Madison Co, March 7—Stock is 
wintering finely, with hay plentiful at $3 to 
4 per ton. Farmers are looking forward to 
better prices for milk in the near future 
through the F S M P A. Cows are high, 
as is stock of all kinds. Many potatoes 
were lost by freezing during the late cold 
snap. Eggs have been the best property 
lately, but are now lower. A. A. Harts- 
horn took two premiums on fowls at the 
Madison Square garden poultry show. 


10 MINUTES 


ChampionSickle nSickle 
aa Tool Grinder 


j GRINDS A G-FT. SICKL 
ost perfect bevel an 











keenest edge: grinds heel 
j and t and le sides 

ae of a te oy Is ad- 
justable for all work, stone 
and yo Ve remains 
— stone low poin' 
cultivator — discs, axes as al hinds 
- tools, quicker and better 


ears. Try it. if not found the best and handiest made, retarn 
ies our expense. Price, 1 stone for sickle, $4. 2 stones for all work, 
$5. Also all sizes and kinds of Plows, vem Tiny Rakes, and Horse 
Seeders, Drills, Planters, Rollers, Mowers, Ha: — Hay Car- 
riers and outfits, Wind Mills, Pumps, Spray Harness, 
Dise Marrow, cuts 634-ft. $15.99; — arrow, cuts 
734-ft. $4.20. We have no agenta, We sell direct to you at 
lowest prices, on trial, without a wont with order. Send 
for FREE 320-page Agricultural Catalogu 


Marvio Smith Co., 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St. Y 12, Chicago. 














FOR SALE—Why rent afarm when you can buy 
one on such easy terms? We are offering some 
very desirable 10,20 and 4-acre farms in «ur 
Chicora colony. 8. C., on installments of $250down 
and balance on easy monthly payments. Work 
guaranteed to new settlers. orthern families 
moving in every week. Good society, schovuls, 
churches, etc.; large mill; fine truck, fruit or grass 
land. Send for particulars. D. L. Risley, 211 S. 
Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SWINE SBAND 

y F. D. Copurn. * New revised and enlarged edition. 
The breeding, rearing and management of swine, and the 
proseates and treatment of their diseases. It is the 
ullest and freshest compendium relating to swine breea- 
ing vet offered. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid. 81.7 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 














THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar t 








PREFACED BY A TREA‘1ISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook for the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 


By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American _Agriculturist of New York, 
Orange Judd Farmer Chicago. Treas. 
urer American Sugar Growers’ , Ete. 








BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI.- 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only comatone, up-to-date 
epitome of this new and promising industry. 

It covers just the points that pose one in- 

terested wants to know about. To the farmer 

it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the culture of sugar crops. It illus. 

trates and describes the newest model s 

mills. It gives the results of the latest ex- 

—- in promoting and operating sugar 

ctories. Lt shows just how to establish the 
industry in any given locality. It is not 
theory, but is a statement 0’ ‘actual facts 
from successful experience in the United 

States, east and west, north and south. 

Size oy 10x7 inches, over 240 pages, 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of chon full- 


e plates from magnificent photographs 
aken specially for this work), superbly 
gold. Price 


4 rinted, bound in cloth and 
1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORE 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, March 6— 
W. P. Gates is building a house on the farm 
he recently bought of G. Becker. Jacob 
Campbell will work Mrs Eunice Feeck’s 
farm the coming year, and W. H. Shattuck 
has taken M. M. Hollenbeck’s farm occu- 
pied by Mr Campbell. Frank Freemyer, one 
of our largest farmers and master of Break- 
abeen grange, is taking a course in agricul- 
ture at Cornell university. The adminis- 
trators of the estate of the late John B. 
Kniffin will run the farms the coming year. 

Berlin, Rensselaer Co, March 7— 
Messrs Wyckoff and Streeter have 
bought four head of fine thorough- 
bred Jerseys from parties in Pa. A. 
P. Shaw will remain as foreman on M. 
B. Streeter’s farm this year. Thomas: Bar- 
ber has rented his farm to B. Main. Dwight 
Tanner will conduct his farm himself this 
season. Stock is wintering well and there 
will be plenty of huy on hand at pasturing 
time. Farmers are trimming trees and 
drawing manure. when the weather will 
permit. Myron C. Brown will build a house 
on his Hollow farm this year. Berlin 
cheese factory will resume operations in 
May. The matter .f computing the cheese 
on the butter fat. principle -as determined 
by the Babcock test is being agitated. Sev- 
eral have been hauling potatoes to market 
at 50c per bu. 

Carmel, Putnam Co, March 4—Hay is 
selling in town for $14. per ton delivered. 
Wheat and rye wintered well. Several have 
tapped sugar maples.and the flow of sap 
has been good; prospects are bright for a 
good season... Nearly all the milk producers 
of Yorktown Hights have joined the F S M 
P A and many in Brewster have done the 
same. A very interesting grange meeting 
was held at Mahopac March 2 and several 
new names proposed for membership. E. 
Bennett has bought a choice pair of twin 
steers so evenly matched that they cannot 
be told apart. They are three years old 
and weigh 3600 lbs. Working cattle are 
very scarce and high. 

Gilboa, Schoharie Co, March 6—The sud- 
den changes in weather have caused a great 
amount of sickness in this section. Recent 
high winds unroofed the large barn of C. O. 
Champlin, entailing a loss of nearly $200. 
There will be many changes amoung ten- 
ants and farm laborers this spring. At the 
town election held at Gilboa the republi- 
cans won a complete victory. Stock is 
wintering well. 

Grafton, Rensselaer Co, March 7—Cattle 
are wintering well. Eggs are high, 30c per 
doz. # Quite a number of farms to rent this 
spring. Hauling and cutting wood is being 
done. 

Moore’s Mills, Dutchess Co, March 7— 
Stock sells high, a dairy of 27 cows at auc- 
tion recently bringing an average of $50 per 
head. Land sells low with little demand. 
A good farm in Clove Valley sold at $20 p 
acre to settle an estate. It was valued at 
$70 per acre a few years ago. The La 
Grange creamery gave its patrons 18c per 
lb for its year’s butter. 

Morris, Otsego Co, March 7—At a recent 
auction a herd of 18 ordinary dairy cows 
brought an average of $36.42% each, the 
highest price being $47.75. Eight yearling 
calves were thought to be worth $80, but 
brought $129, one selling as high at $23.25. 
Some farmers in this vicinity have joined 
the F S M P A, and others are talking of 
joining. A. G. Garrick, proprietor of Fair- 
view dairy farm, will go into the poultry 
business largely this season. He intends 
building two large poultry houses, each 100 
ft iong. E. E. Hurlbut will enlarge his 
stables this spring. The grip has some- 
what abated, but its after effects are still 
felt by many of its victims. There seems 
to be considerable changing among farm 
tenants this spring. The condensery at 
New Berlin is enlarging its plant. Phillips 
& Nichols will take milk on test at their 
creamery, which they expect to have in 
running order this spring. Butter still re- 
mains at 18¢c in our local market, and 
eggs 15c. 

Otsego, Otsego Co, March 7—Farm labor- 
ers are receiving $16 to 22 per month. Ap- 
ples are retailing at 1.50 per bu, eggs 18c 
per doz, butter 16c per Ib, James F. Clark 
has wpward’ of 8000 eggs in incubators. John 
Erns of Burlington has rented George Will- 
jams’s farm. Irving Hull has moved onto 


Alfred Rose’s farm near Schuyler lake. 
3 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


Lyman Buell will work Mrs Gilbert Bow- 
en's farm on shares. At an auction held 
near Allen’s lake recently, horses sold ai 
20 to 140 each and cows at 23 to 47 each. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, March 3— 
X. C. Elliott has rented his farm to F. Da- 
vis. Hay plentiful and cheap, $6 per ton. 
Bran 18 per ton, corn meal 20, cows 35 to 40 
each. No sales of real estate, but much 
renting of farms on shares and otherwise. 


South Richland, Oswego Co, March 6— 
Roads and fields are partly bare. Some 
farmers have tapped, and sap runs some. 
Oats are selling at 35c, corn 50c, potatoes 
50c, bran 90c per 100 lbs, butter 20c, eggs 18c. 
There is much moving this season. 


Washington, Dutchess Co, March 6— 
Frost is in the ground for about 30 inches. 
The spraying of apple trees to prevent the 
depredations of insect pests and fungousdis- 
eases has now become a necessary work in 
every orchard. Mariot D. Andrews, the larg- 
est apple buyer of the town, says farmers 
and fruit growers cannot expect satisfac- 
tory prices for their apples unless they 
spray their trees. The price of sulphate of 
copper has advanced. Herbert Kendrick, 
who has managed the Altamont stock farm 
for the past two years, left March 1. John 
Britton will oversee the gardens at Sana- 
dona again this year. , 


LONG ISLAND. 

Bridgehampton, Suffolk Co, March 6— 
During the cold weather which accompanied 
the blizzard many farmers had their pota- 
toes frosted in cellars and potato houses. 
Potatoes are selling for 60c per bu. Farm- 
ers have not finished husking corn yet. 
Many who attended the farmers’ institutes 
are going to experiment with clover as a 
fertilizer this year. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hanover, Adams Co, March 6—The heavy 
snows of last month covered the fields and 
much of it still remains. The wheat crop 
throughout does not promise quite as well 
as at this date last year. Corn crop of this 
locality will all be fed at home. Cattle 
feeders are much discouraged at the pres- 
ent outlook. The number of sales of farm 
stock are unusually large this’ spring. 
Much stock bought in the fall to be sold at 
sales this spring now promises to disap- 
point expectations. 


Schuylkill, Chester Co, March 4—The 
last few ‘warm days have opened up roads. 
Miss Ella Cascaden has rented her farm to 
Mr Jones of Philadelphia and will retire 
from the farming business. 


MARYLAND. 


Apple and Pear Buds Safe—Peache buds 
seem to be generally killed, so far as the 
fruit buds are concerned, I do not see that 
the wood is particularly injured. Apples 
and pears have come through the low tem- 








perature that prevailed without seeming 
to have been seriously affected.—[{Prof 
James E. Robinson. 

NEW JERSEY. 





Farmingdale, Monmouth Co, March 6— 
This town is 10 miles from Ocean Grove 
and Asbury Park, and eight miles from 
Lakewood, so that both summer and winter 
resorts are within reasonable distance, af- 
fording markets the year round. Roads 
are good. Trucking and dairying are the 
chief branches of farming. Garden truck 
goes to the seashore in the summer, Long 
Branch, Ocean Grove and Asbury Park. A 
number of dairy farms ship milk to the sea 
shore in summer, and to Lakewood in win- 
ter. The large dealers, John H. Vanscoik 
and Edward Hulshart, both of Squancum, 
buy of the small dairies and ship to 
Lakewood. Among the dairy farmers are 
Joseph Beecher, J. C. Winsor, J. H. Wil- 
liams and G. R. Lard. 
are Edward Fary, Thomas Ketcham, Frank 
Davison, James Ketcham, George M. Pat- 
terson and many others. Farmers in this 
section use manure, lime and marl, and 
some fertilizer, but not as much as for- 
merly. This year they are buying large 
quantities of manure in Newark at $1.50 per 
ton. I think a grange would be a great 
benefit here in many ways. J. C.: Winsor 
& Son are setting out a large number of 


The truck farmers ~ 
;partial trial. 
thinking of purchasing a potato planter 





fruit trees. Crimson clover is being used 
as a fertilizer in this section more each 
year, and is giving good satisfaction, es- 
pecially in hot and dry seasons. With us 
*98 crops were very fair.. Farms are selling 
at from $50 to 100 per acre, as to location 
and improvements, The farm of J. Hall, 
of about 35 acres, brought $3500. But few 
changes this year among tenant farmers.— 
[J. W. Smith. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, continued dullness is 
about the only feature of this market, as 
business is very slow, and scarcely any 
newly bought goods moving. Some hops ara 
coming frem the country in fulfillment of 
previous contracts, and some come direct 
to exporters, but there is little else to note 
in the city. However, the quietude is but 
natural at this season, and in no way af- 
fects prices, which are held up strongly to 
former figures. There is slightly more ac- 
tivity in the country markets, where buyers 
in anticipation of a decided rise in values 
are taking all the desirable hops they can 
get.» The situation is fully as strong as 
previously noted and holders retain all 
their former confidence. 


CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 19 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@20 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 


OREGON—Contracts are being closed with 
hop growers for the coming year. One firm 
has contracted for 22,000 lbs at 9c, cash ad- 
vances to be made for spraying, picking 
and curing. 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 

Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
Feb 28 lastyr ’98 last yr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 2,596 1,579 129,606 109.904 
Exports to Europe, 2,094 5,700 87.577 81,451 
Imports from Europe, 47 30 1,575 4,744 


Shipments from Cobleskill for the week 


ending Jan 28 amounted to 249 bales. From 
Waterville, during the week ending Jan 
21, 80 bales were shipped, five to Phila- 


delphia, 47 to New York, 20 to Buffalo, four 
to Lykens, Pa, and four to Johnstown, Pa, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is 
sold only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages. The original; richest in protein. 





One of the Most beautiful and sensible 
and convenient seed catalogs sent out for 
the season of 1899 is that of D. Landreth & 
Sons, Philadelphia. It is filled with read- 
ing matter of unusual interest and value, 
covering the whole subject of seeds and 
directions for growing vegetables and flow- 
ers. The house of D. Landreth & Sons was 
founded in 1784, so that it is in its 115th 
year, and it seems to acquire fresh vigor 
and renewed enterprise with each succeed- 
ing year, and from long experience has be- 
come an authority second to none on all 
questions relating to seeds. Everyone who 
has occasion to plant seed, vegetable or 
flower, for pleasure or business, should send 
for a copy of this cataleg, which is mailed 
free to all who mention this paper, 





One of the Most complete implements 
which has been advertised in our columns this 
year is the improved Robbins potato plant- 
er, manufactured by the Iron Age people. 
It will’ open a loose furrow, mix the fer- 
tilizer (when used) thoroughly with the 
soil, drop the seed any desired distance—12, 
14, 15%, 17, 18% or 20 inches apart—cover 
with discs as much or as little as desired. 
Drops 100 per cent of the seed correctly— 
making no misses or doubles. The makers 
of this planter guarantee this machine to 
do satisfactory work upon a fair and im- 
All of our readers who are 


should look thoroughly into the merits cf 
this machine. A copy of the handsome 
Iron Age catalog, describing 40 great labor- 
saving farm and garden implements, will 


’ be sent free; also a copy of a special cata- 


log describing the planter mentioned above, 
to anyone addressing Bateman Mfg Co, 
Greenloch, N J. and mentioning this paper, 














Effective Work in Progress. 





The executive committee is rapidly push- 
ing the work of the F S M P A and is in 
harmony with all the local sections and the 
entire membership. The producers must 
not forget that it takes time to handle a 
business of this magnitude. It cannot be 
hurried unduty, as all papers must be care- 
fully examined and verified. The commit- 
tee is working as fast as possible and there 
are now 20,000 cans daily pledged. Consid- 
ering the complexity of the problem, this 
result is nothing short of remarkable and 
speaks eloquently of the business ability 
and efficiency of the officers of the F S M 
P A, particularly the executive committee. 
Let every milk producer stand by this com- 
mittee and give it encouragement and sup- 
port, and it will surely.win. Do not be de- 
ceived into adopting any other plan. The 


one the committee is working on..promises 


well. The men on the committee are tried 
and true, and your interests are safer in 
their hands than with individuals of whom 
you know nothing. 

The only jar is with Mr Loomis, who for 


reasons apparent only to himself is not in 
harmeny with the organization. All of his 
published communications cast discredit 


upon the actions of the board of directors, 
as may be seen by looking up the record of 
said board. Letters from all other mem- 
bers ‘hint that some influence unknown to 
them has caused him to turn against the 
best interests of the organization and the 
milk producers. The scheme he favors can 
never be brought about in the opinion of 
those best informed on the subject. It 
practically amounts to every producer con- 
stituting himself a committee of one to dis- 
pose of his own milk. If anything is to be 
accomplished by organization, the pro- 
ducers must act together under the direc- 
tion of the executive committee. It is to be 
regretted that the only note of discord 
should be sounded by the president, who 
has thus arrayed himself against the 
ass'n. The producers, however, are for- 
tunate in having a level-headed secretary 
and a capable committee who will carry 
forward the good work so auspiciously 
begun. 


A Good Business Prospect. 
DIRECTOR E. G. SEELEY, CONNECTICUT. 








I wish to say plainly, 
no such business 


that in my opinion 
project has ever been 


placed before the farmers in my day as 
that now before the milk producers. An 
offer to furnish cans and pay a fairly re- 


munerative cash price monthly for all of 
our milk —I wonder if one in a hundred of 
our farmers in this large agricultural dis- 
trict supplying New York with milk real- 
izes what this means? It means better 
homes, more intelligent, because better ed- 
ucated, sons and daughters, and more of 
them remaining on these farms. It means 
the giving of an opportunity for a rapid 
stride toward: prosperity and away from 
peasantry. Brother farmers, let us wake 
up; take new courage and demonstrate the 
fact that:our calling is one of the noblest 
and best this earth affords, giving an op- 
portunity for the development of physical, 
mental and moral power combined, as is 
given by no other. 


EE 

The Power of Attorney—As circulated: 
My true and lawful attorney to bargain, 
sell and contract all the milk produced by 
the cows owned or controlled by me, ex- 
cept the milk I use at my house, for.a term 
not longer than five years and at a price 
not less than 8c per qt for milk produced 
during the months of Oct, Nov, Dec, Jan, 
Feb and Mar and 2c per qt for milk pro- 
duced during the months of Apr, May, 
June, July, Aug and Sept. The milk to be 
paid for at least monthly on or before the 
10th day of each month for milk delivered 
the month previous. Such milk to be of 
Standard quality and to be delivered. in 
£00d condition at the milk shipping or re- 
ceiving station. I hereby represent that I 
own or control. -cows and agree that I 
will deliver during ‘the months of Oct, Nov, 
Dec, Jan, Feb and Mar a daily average of 
-quarts of milk and during the months of 
Apr, May, June, July, Aug and Sept a 
daily average of:...quarts of milk. I fur- 
ther agree that I will not increase the 
amount of milk to-be sold by me during 
the term of any contract made by me 








THE MILK PROBLEM 


through my above’ named “attorney, be- 
yond 25 per cent of the amount above 
named, except on written request of the 
purchaser of my milk, giving and granting 
unto my said attorney full power and au- 
thority to do and perform all and every 
act and thing whatsoever requisite and 
necessary to be done in-and about the 
premises, as fully to all intents and pur- 
poses as I might or could do if personally 
present, with full power of substitution 
and revocation, hereby ratifying and con- 
firming all that my said attorney shall 
lawfully do or cause to be done by virtue 
thereof. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts are rather more 
liberal this week. The exchange price re- 
mains at 2%c p qt, surplus price $1 29 p can 
of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended Mar 6 were as follows: 





Fluid Con 

milk Cream densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 29,440 802 396 
N Y Central. 18,215 350 280 
N Y. Ont & West, 27,7 1,090 = 
West Shore, 14,725 398 525 
N Y. 8us and West, 12,225 168 77 
NY & Putnam. - 3.101 75 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 _ 
Del. Lack & West, 38,376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 _ _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 a 
HRTCo, 1,210 50 — 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 
Other sources, 4.650 _ — 
Total receipts, 168,952 3,445 1,353 
Daily av this week, 24,136 492 193 
Daily av last week, 23,599 486 165 
Cor week last year, 22,669 563 lil 

Milk Notes. 


Chairman Latimer of the F S MPA ex- 
ecutive committee has been seriously ill, 
but is now on the high road to recovery. 
The other members of the committee are 
earrying on the work with vigor and in 
a short time it is expected that Mr Latimer 
will again be at his post. 

The local section of the F S M P A held 
its second meeting March 1 at Yorktown 
Hights and was a great success. Farmers 
are waking up to the value of this organiza- 
tion and tkey see if they all join it cannot 
but be a success. They are determined to 
unite in demanding a fair price for milk. 
Many a farmer has lost his home through 
the low price of milk, and others have 
found it hard to pay bills. They are 
determined to turn over a new leaf and see 
if this organization cannot remedy the 
difficulty. If the price can be increased, the 
value of farm land in this section will go 
up, and instead of the farmer wondering 
each day where he will get sufficient money 
to pay his taxes, feed bills, etc, everybody 
will be prosperous. If all other local sec- 
tions are as enthusiastic as ours, the fu- 
ture of the milk producer is bright  in- 
deed.—[Charles s. Purdy, Yorktown 
Hights, N Y,-Director FS MPA,NY& 
Putnam RR. 

At South Gilboa, Schoharie Co, N Y, 15 
farmers, representing 350 cows,’ signed the 
power of attorney. 


A local section has been organized at 
Montgomery, Orange Co, ten farmers sign- 
ing the constitution, with the probability of 
more than doubling the number at the next 
meeting. At this point, there should be a 
section with at least 50 members. 





OHIO. 





Resolve for Large Crops—The Clinton 


county institute held at Wilmington, March 
1, adopted the following resolutions: Re- 
solved, that for this year we allow the gov- 
ernment to be administered by the duly 
elected and sworn officers; that we will pro- 
duce the largest crops possible on our farms 
at a minimum cost, and sell them for the 
highest prices obtainable; that we will vote 
according to the dictates of our individual 
conscience, 


Rented Bs 
His Farm. 


One of my farms that has been run from year to year by 
different people on shares, I have just rented for a term 
of five years, all by advertising in American Agri- 
cultarist under the head of Farmers’ Exchange. If you 
have a farm to rent, advertise it in American Agri- 
culturist. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertisnig. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
SEEDS. 


GFEp POTATUES—Sir Walter Raleigh, Early Bovee, Karly 
Michigan, Gem of Aroostook,the best of Jerrard’s introduc- 











nen, Seedling from the New Queen, large qin. finest quality, 
bbl., $2.50. Uncle Sam, White Beauty, Karly Thoroughbred, 
Wire Seedling and Carman No. 3, 3bu. bbls, $2. F.O. B. Ref. 


4 oo Bank. C. W. BURNETT, Lyons, Wayne Co., 





EET Potato Seed; Jersey yellow and red, securely packed 

to carry safel Send for circular with prices and telling how 
to grow and how ‘0 keep; also fruit trees, small fruit plants &c. 
Get price list before purchasing. CHAS. BLACK, Hightstown,N.J. 


OTATO FARM—Carload Carman No. 3, Bovee, Enormous, 
Uncle Sam, one tuber free, postage Ne. one lb. free, postage 
required 8¢ (circular 35 kinds) fer 1 days. 8. J. smith, Box Box 

B., Manchester, N. Y. 


Apple Trees. 9 cents each, 5to 7 ft. Send to 
3D, 000 & PUSS STONE'S, Wholesale Nurseries. Dans- 
ville, ? 2 N. se 2 catalogue. Secure varieties now, Pay in 
pring. 











ARMAN No. 3 Seed Potatoes. Best market variety, heaviest 
yuelder. Pure, first-class seed. Price 75 cents per bu., sacks 
free. C.J. MAXSON, Little Genesee, N. Y. 





IRST-CLASS well rooted Straw Plan 2.0 per M. 
” ox ot varieties on application. JO H. HOFF; Mec aniee- 
ville, N. ¥3 





999,999 Witt aie otoaa a, 


B= ordering ny clover and timothy seed, write for prices 
and samples to VAN EPPS, New London, Ohio: 


IN GOLD paid to name a valuable new strawhe: 
$20 “an ze SeTEn SPEER Pease we ee 


B= way 0s POTATOES— hy ge deseribing 70 varieties, 
free. . G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N.Y, 


Pog Strawberry Plants, a None better at any ares 
WM. PERRY, Cool Spring, Del. 

















POULTRY. 


—_ 

Fo? SALE By Homestead Poultry Yards, WM. 8. CRAFT, 
Proprietor, Port Chester, N¥., W. Wyandotte Cockerels, 

3 Houdans, 5 B. P. Rocks, 12. Brahmas. i Andalusian, 1 

Red. Price, from $1.00 to $2.00 each 1f taken at once. Eggs f. rom 

any variety (exce . Houdans and KR. I. Reds, winch are $1.00 

for 15), $1.00 for 





GGS AND POUL TRY for Sale—J.T. WALLACE, Del. Water 

4 Gap, Pa., Breeds High-class, thoroughbred Black Minorcas, 
White, Buff and Barred Rocks, W. and G. W apdors, Light 
Brahmas, W. and B. Tail Jap. Bantams, Buff an . Leghorns. 
Fags, $1. SO, 13; $4.00, 52. Circulars free. Stock best we ever 
owned. 





ARRED ROCKS, Brown Lagheras and Silver W. 
from Madison s uare Prize stock.  Settin 8 0 
$1.50; Cocks, $1.25. C. HERBERT WALLING, 


andottes, 
15 om % 
Sey port, N 





ANTED—35000 farmers to use lane’s Cholera Proof Poultry 
and Hog Powder. 3 d on a postive guarantee. Six 
Packages. $1.00. Address M. F. LANE, Newton Hamilton, Pa, 


WV C VICKER YARDS, Great Kills, N. Y., 
J Wyandottes, Pekin Ducks. 
Choice cockerels, $1.2 





Barred Rocks, Whie; 
Eggs March 15 to June 15, $1t 





| es Fertile Incubator Eee P. Rock Cochin cross. $250 
hundred. Pekin ducks, $1 per pair. C., BENNETT, Mc- 
Donald's Mills, Va. 





B ARRED and White eMy pea Packs, 26 eggs, $1. 3 Cockerele 
#1.00 to #3.00 each. J. W. KILLEN, Felton, Del. 


OWL S an nine varieties. Catalogue free. 
DAIRY - POULTRY FARM, Rahway, N. J. 


B° FF Plymouth Rocks, stock and 
JAMES COKINTH, Water Mill, 


p=. DUCKS, Indian Games, Fowls, Eggs. 
POULTRY Cv., Plattseburg, N. Y. 





MODEL 





fer sale. Circulars free. 





CLEVELAND 





LIVE STOCK. 


) ay A. J.C. C. Young Bulls of the St. Lambert pate 
ter blood, solid color, from a few daysto 14 months old 
farmers’ prices. Also L. CLARKSON. 
Tivoli, N. Y. 


eg SALE—Registered Shorthorn Bull (yearling) red, weigh 
1320. First-class individual and pedigree. Write to LOC 
BOX 45, Newark, New York. 





Duroe-Jersey Pigs. E. 








NHOICE BRED Berkshire Pigs, all sizes, eight weeks, 7” pair, 
yo akin. NASSACONSLT FARM, 2. Semen, Long Island, 





(SHOICE Oxforddown ewes in lamb to my imported ram, for 
sale. WM. EMPIE, Minaville, Montg. Co., N. NY. 





Boston 8, cows, heifers yy young bulls for sale. 
BARRE & SONS, Pinehill, 


yo SALE—Good English Shire Stallion. JOHN BEASTON, 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 


L. Me- 








Ww ANTED—Blooded Collie Pup. BOX 312, Milford, Penn. 


FAR - - MACHINERY. 
5 FENCE Machire makes shes Sones of coiled 8) Peat 10 to 
a 








. 20 cts. rd. Agents wanted. Circulars free. ALKER, 
Piain City. Ohie. 


GAarrt ES Cream Separater, good as new. 
AIR, Colutrtma, Ohx 


QTE. 4M and Gasolftfe* Engines, 1 to 50 horse, lowest prices. 
TTS, Trestle, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


F: ARMERS and fruit growers, turn your fruit and vegetables 

into money by using the Rialto Canning Outfit. Any family 
can operate it on any cook stove. Will ean 250 to 500 cans per aay. 
Price $10. For pertiqntes rs address THE CUMBERLAND PAC 
ING CO., Vineland, 





HARRY ST. 











SITUATION WANTED—Capable foreman. Fine Stock, Farm 
1) Machinery, Milk, Butter. Single, temperate. Sala $25. 
References. A FARMER, Journal Office, Newburgh, N. 





S' O— How to build, operate and repair. Points on ficl@’seed- 
ing and stock feeding. . Write "AMERICAN SILO, SEED AND 
FEED CU., Buffalo, N. Y. 








HINKING Farmers invent. Inventers consult STANTON 
WEAVER, Patent Attorney, Washington. 





‘RAY FURS WANTED. Send for price list. F. 8. PALMA- 
TIER, Leeds, N.Y. © 


8, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 









































Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 ) 1898 
Chicago......... 77034|1.03 | 13434] 29° | 26%] 263, 
New York ...... $156/1.05%,| 44 | .85%4| 34%0| 32 
BSSSOR .. cccacces — -- -A4be] .38 38 | 34% 
Re 74 | 99%) 344g] 31 | 29%] 2725 
St Louis.........| .73 98%! .34 2734] .28%,| .27 
Minneapolis ...| .7054] .98%} .315¢] .27%4| .29 | .26% 
London ......... BBY4/1.1644' 4754) 46 _ o- 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat Corn Oats 
BEET s4s4000 a 1% 3554 275% 
July baetseos a 70% BOY, — 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 








This week | Last week | One yr ago 
Wheat, bu, |~ 29,477 000 | 29,920,000 | 33,012,000 — 
oo. errr 33.332,000 31,821,000 41,471.000 
GRAS occ ccccs 10,023,000 9,369,000 13,163.000 





At Chicago, the wheat market has held 
within a comparatively narrow range most 
of the time, general dullness prevailing. 
This not so much because of a lack of in- 
teresting things to talk about, as to hesi- 
tancy on the part of speculators and con- 
servative attitude of cash buyers, millers 
and exporters. Two important factors have 
been prominent. On the one hand the real- 
ization of liberal farm reserves still to 
come forward. This condition is brought 
outin great detailin American Agriculturist’s 
special report. found on an earlier page of 
this issue. Set ovér against this is the 
great uncertainty “about the condition of 
winter wheat now in the ground. Because 
the acreage seeded last fall was very large, 
it by no means follows that a big crop is 
to be harvested next July. The winter has 
been particularly trying to wheat fields, 
largely unprotected, and the trade is be- 
ginning to take-cognizance of this fact. 
Conservative operators, however, fully 
agree with American Agriculturist that it is 
foolish to pretend to know actual conditions 
at the opening of March. Not until grow- 
ing weather sets in can it be determined 
with any degree of accuracy how much, if 
any, of the winter wheat area must be 
abandoned. As it is, the extravagant claims 
of damage sent in from various sections 
are accorded little consideration, the trade 
preferring to await something tangible. 

The movement of old wheat and the for- 
eign markets have not been particularly 
significant in any direction. Liberal quan- 
tities of wheat are afloat for Europe, and 
receipts at northwestern primary points 
are not small. Argentina is shipping some 
wheat to western Europe, but not enough 
to materially affect the situation. Exports 
from Atlantic and Pacific coasts are fairly 
large, including flour. For the week these 
exceeded 5,000,000 bu, as reported by Brad- 
street’s, and better than a week or a year 
ago. The condition of wheat in Cal is not 
satisfactory as a whole. In the local mar- 
ket May wheat has remained close to 73c 
per bu, July 71@72c. 

While corn has continued quiet most of 
the time, the undertone is one of compara- 
tive confidence at present figures around 
37c per bu for May and 38c for Sept, these 
prices not being considered high. Exports 
continue very large from week to week. 

Enormous clearings at the seaboard have 
become so familiar they no longer excite 
the market, yet careful thought brings out 
the fact that the favor Europe shows 
American maize must tell in the long run 
more than it has in the past. As shown by 
our report on an earlier page, farm re- 
serves of corn are not burdensome, being 
materially smaller than at the same date 
following the big crop years of ’95 and ’96. 
Moderate firmness has prevailed in domes- 
tic and foreign markets. Recent sales by 
sample include No 4 mixed at 33@36c per 
bu, No 3 and No 3 yellow 34@34%c. 

The oats market is in the main uninter- 
esting. Fair steadiness prevails on the 
basis of 28@28%c per bu for No 2 May de- 
livery, but positive support has been lack- 
ing. 

Rye has shown marked dullness. Europe 
seems to be well supplied and our exports 
are not important at present. No 2 in store 
56@5644c per bu, by sample slight premium, 
May quotable around 57%4@58c. 

The supply of barley in the recent past 
has been small, but with the demand any- 
thing but urgent prices exhibit little change, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


fhe market is without special feature, quo- 
tations covering a range of 38@52c p bu for 
very poor to fine samples. 

Considerable quantities of prime tim- 
othy seed have been delivered on March 
contracts causing a slightly easier mar- 
ket. Receipts and outward movement re- 
stricted, yet fair interest displayed with 
prime quotable around $2 40 p ctl, Sept 
(crop of '99) 250. 

At New York, grain traders have been 
interested in crop reports and weather con- 
ditions, the market continuing unsettled 
and rather quiet. Wheat dull much of the 
time and salable on the basis of 84@85c p 
bu for No 2 red winter in store, flour easy, 
rye flour neglected, buckwheat season over. 
Moderate interest in corn with sales on the 
basis of 44@44%c p bu for No 2 in store, car- 
lots on track usual premium. No 2 mixed 


oats 34%@35c, choice to fancy white and 


clipped 36@40c, 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1899] 1898] 1899] 1898] 1899! 1898 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs . . | $5.80) $5.60/ $3.90 $4. 10) $4.50) $4.65 














New York ........... 5.75| 5.50} 4.20] 4.40) 4.75) 6.00 
PNM. Dicecs maak 600] 5.60} 4.05] 4.25] 4.75] 5.00 
Kansas City .......-. 5.60) 5.30) 3.75) 4.05) 4.15] 4.40 
Pittsburg ........-...| 5.70] 5.00] 4.10) 4.25! 4.60] 5.00 





At Chicago, the cattle market has recoy- 
ered somewhat from a recent demoraliza- 
tion, yet prices appear to average a shade 
lower than a fortnight ago. The export 
trade is a little more favorable, but buyers 
for foreign account are conservative and 
general activity is lacking. Coarse thin 
cattle are in considerable neglect. Sales 
of good to choice butcher steers, including 
westerns, are largely at a range of $4 50@ 
5 50, extra to fancy 5 60@5 75. 


Fancy beef steers. $5 60@5 80 Poor to fcy bulls, $2 75@ 410 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 22@ 325 
1450 lbs. 500@5 50 Feeders, 8 50@ 465 
Com to fair. 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 400 0 850 Ibs, 3 24@ 400 
Ibs. 400@465 Calves. 300 Ibs up. 275@ 500 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal. 450@ 700 
heifers. 425@4 75 Milch cows, each, 25 0050 10 


Fair to good cows, 3 25q@4 00 

A feature of the hog market is the recent 
spurt in the shipping demand, this helping 
the price a trifle. Yet the liberal receipts 
and the bearish attitude of local packers 
have served to hold the market well under 
4c. Packers contend that live hogs are 
too high compared with prevailing prices in 
provisions. Recent sales have been 
largely at $3 70@3 90 for all weights; com- 
mon pigs 3 25@3 60. 

Following the recent period of some de- 
pression, the sheep market has taken a 
turn for the better, and not until liberal 
receipts exceeded the demand was there 
material reaction. As a whole, the situation 
is one of general satisfaction to country 
shippers and feeders. Oregon lambs have 
sola at $5 p 100 Ibs, and large numbers of 
westerns and good Colorados 4 60@4 90, ‘an 
excellent level of prices. Yearlings are 
quotable at 4 50@4 75, and moderate activity 
prevails in ewes, wethers and mixed sheep 
at prices covering an extreme range of 
2 £0@3 25 for culls and common, to 4 25@ 
4 50 for straight heavy wethers. 

At Pittsburg, cattle trade opening rather 
slow Monday of this week when 70 cars 
came forward. Prices without important 
change and substantially as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 59@5 70 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 20 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 4 Ones 20 Poor to good fat cows, 235@405 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Iba, 4 00@4 50 Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 7a@4 60 
someon. 1S te 906 ibs, 5 oes 4 panese cows, p hd, R. ols 00 
Com ts good fat oxen, 2 Kq@4 50 uaa . ia? ae 

Hogs fairly active and steady, Monday’s 
supply 25 double decks. Medium weights 
$3 95@4, heavy droves 3 95, yorkers 3 85@ 
3 90, rough lots usual discount. Sheep active 
and higher, Monday’s receipts only 10 cars. 
Good to best, including a few yearlings 
4 40@4 70, lambs 4@5 35, according to qual- 
ity. 

At Buffalo, cattle strong Monday of this 
week, receipts 125 cars. Butchers’ steers 
$4 60@5 10, shipping 4 75@5 65. Dry cows 
and heifers 4@4 50, stockers and feeders 
3 75@4 40. Hogs 5@10c higher Monday, when 
50 cars arrived. Yorkers 395, medium and 
heavy 4, pigs 3 85@3 90. Sheep active and 
ears arrived. Mixed lots 4 35@4 50, common 
3@3 50. Good to choice lambs 5@5 35, fair 
5@5 20. 

At New York, cattle quiet with common 


steers a shadelower. Offerings only moderate 








and so with the demand. Medium to prime 
native steers $4 75@5 50, oxen and stags 
4@5, dry cows and bulls 2 50@4 25. Choice 
milch cows offered rather sparingly and sa}- 
able at 40@55 p head, calves included, Vea] 
calves in fair demand with choice lots 
stronger at 6@7 25. Hogs a little more ac- 
tive at 4@4 20. Sheep in light supply and 
steady, lambs easy. Good to choice she: p 
3 50@4 50, lambs 5@5 50. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS, 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 42@45c p 
bu, dats 33@38c, baled hay $5@6 50 p ton, 
rye straw 5@6, fresh eggs 26@28c p dz, cold 
storage 17@18c, chickens and fowls 10@lic 
Pp lb I w, 11@12c da w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 
12@1l4c d w, ducks and geese 9@10c 1 w, 
10@llc d w. Potatoes 1 50@1 75 p bbl, red 
onions 70@75c p bu, yellow 80@85c, cabbage 
4@5 p 100, squash 1@1 25 p bbl, beets 1@1 25, 
celery 9@10 p 100 bchs. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 40@45c p bu, on- 
ions 60@65c, turnips 20c, beets 25c, carrots 
25c, cabbage $4@6 p 100, apples 2 50@3 75 p 
bbl. Fresh nearby eggs 27@30c p dz, cold 
storage 11@18c, chickens 10@10%c p lb 1 w, 
13@14c d w, turkeys 15@l16c d w. 

OHIO—At Columbus, poultry active and 
steady. Chickens 5@6c p 1b 1 w, 7c d w, 
turkeys 8c 1 w, 10c d w, ducks and geese 5c 
1 w, 7c ad w, fresh eggs l4c p dz. Potatoes 
active at 57@60c p bu, onions 80c, turnips 
25c, cabbage $40 p ton, apples 3 75@4 25 p 
bbl. Good to best steers 4 75@5 p 100 lbs, 
mixed 3 50@4, veal calves 5 50@6 50, heavy 
hogs 3 85@4, sheep 3 50@4, hides 7@8c p lb, 
calf skins 9c. Baled timothy hay 8@9 p ton, 
loose 7 50@S8 50, rye straw 4@4 50, corn 35@ 
38c p bu, oats 28@32c, bran 15 p ton, shorts 
14, middlings 16. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
ch turkeys 12@13c p Ib, chickens 11@12c, 
ducks S8@lic, fresh eggs irregular in price, 
ch round potatoes 63@65c p bu, White Stars 
68@65c, Glcbe onions $2@2 25 p bbl, Dan- 
vers 1 90@2 10, cabbage 45@50 p ton, Bald- 
win apples 4@4 50 p bbl, Greenings 3 75@4, 
ch baled hay 11 p ton, mixed 8 50@9, rye 
straw 8@8 50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, white po- 
tatoes 60@65c p bu, onions 90c@$1, cabbage 
10@12 p 100, spinach 1@1 15 p bx, apples 3 50 
@5 p bbl. Fresh eggs, fcy 23@24c p dz, 
chickens 9@13c p Ib 1 w, fowls 8c, turkeys 
10@13c, capons 13@14c d w, No 1 timothy 
hay 11@11 50 p ton, straight rye straw 
8@8 50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

Supplies are more liberal at all the large 
markets, and complaints of irregular qual- 
ity are general. Prices continue fairly 
sieady, showing general strength, but buy- 
ers ciscriminate closely and stock which is 
not strictly up to standard has to sell at 
lower figures. Under grades of creamery 
19c, tubs or firkins, finest 154%@1i6c, western 
imit cmy fcy 18@18%c, fresh factory 13% 
@l4c, June factory 13%@14c. 

New York State—At Albany, active and 
firmer. Good to ch cmy tubs 21@22c p Ib, 
prints 22@23c, dairy 19@20c.—At Syracuse, 
good to ch cmy tubs 17@18c, prints 21@22c, 
dairy 15@17c. 

At New York, fair steadiness prevails, 
with close discriminating regarding quality 
and consequent wide range in prices. West- 
ern extra cmy 20c p Ib, firsts 19@19%4c, sec- 
onds 17%@184c, thirds 16@17c, N Y fey cmy 
19144@20c, firsts 18%@19c, N Y dairy, fcy 
half-firkin tubs 19@19%éc, firsts 17144@18%c, 
Welsh tubs fcy 19c, western imit cmy, fcy 
I7@1714c, firsts 15@16c, western dairy léc, 
extra factory 14%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet, without important change. Elgin 
and other western separator cmy 2ic p Ib, 
firsts 20c, seconds 18@19c, imit cmy 17c, 1a- 
dles 12@15c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand fairly 
active. Extra separator cmy 23@24c, firsts 
18@19c, ladles 16@i7c, imit cmy 18@19c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
Ch cmy tubs 2ic p lb, prints 22c, dairy 12@ 
14c.—At Cincinnati, quiet. Fey Elgin cmy 
22@23c, Ohio separator cmy 20c, gathered 
cream 16@17c, dairy 12%c. 

At Boston, strictly fancy grades well 
sold up, prices about steady, Vt and N H 

















emy extra 2114c p lb, western assorted 2lc, 
northern cmy firsts 20c, eastern 18@20c, 
western firsts ,20c, seconds 16@18c, Vt extra 


dairy 18c, N Y 18c, firsts 15@17c, seconds 
14c, western imit cmy 16@lic, ladles 
144%4@l1ic. 


The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Albany, in fair de- 
mand. Full cream cheddars 10@1lc p Ib, 
flats 94%.@10%c, skims 3@6c, imit Swiss l5c. 
—At Syracuse, full cream 8@10%éc. 

At New York, an active demand has 
caused a further advance in prices. N Y 
full cream, fcy large colored 11%c p lb, 
white 11%c, large ch 11@11%c, good to prime 
1044@10%c, common to fair 8@10c, fcy small 
colored 12@12%c, white 12c, good to ch 11@ 
114%c, ch small light skims 914,@91%%c, large 


84%4@8l4c, part skims 8@8%c, full skims 
4@5c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, strong 


under light offerings. N Y fullcream,fcy small 
11%@12c p lb, fair to ch 11@11%c, ch large 
114@1l%ec, fair to good 10%@ilc, part 
skims 8@9%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, firm, supplies 
light. N Y full cream 114%@11%c p lb, flats 
114%4@11%c, small sizes 11%@12c, Ohio 10% 
@llic. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady and firm. N 
Y full cream cheddars 10%@l1lic p lb, Ohio 
flats 10%c, limburger 13c, imit Swiss 15¢c.— 
At Cincinnati, firm. Ohio flats 114%4c, fam- 
ily favorite 11%c, twins 11%@12c, Young 
America 12%4c, 

At Boston, supplies are being gradually 
reduced and the market rules strong. N Y 
extra small 114%@11%c p lb, large 11@11\c, 
firsts 10@10%c, seconds 7@9c, Vt small ex- 
tra 11%c, large 11@11%c, firsts 10@10'4c, 
seconds 7@9c, sage 11@11%«c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and "commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, quiet and firm. Ch marrow 
beans $1 52@1 55, poor to good 1 30@1 50, ch 
medium 1 35@1 37%, pea, ch 1 32%@1 35, 
poor to good 1 10@1 30, red kidney 1 70@1 75, 
white kidney 1 85@1 90, black turtle soup 1 70 
@1 75, yellow eye 1 45, Cal limas 2 45, green 
peas 1@1 05. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, slightly firmer under bet- 

ter demand. Prime veals 9@9%%4c p Ib, poor to 


good 7@8%c, common 5@6%c, light pork 
5%@6c, medium 4%@5%c, heavy 4@44c, 


hot-house lambs $6 50@7 ea. 
Eggs. 
At New York, market unsettled with 
downward tendency, prices scarcely quot- 


able, 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, market quiet, prices firm. 
Apples, Northern Greenings $5@6 p bbl, 
3aldwins 4@5, western Baldwins 3 50@4 25, 
Greenings 3 50@5, Spy 3 50@4 50, Ben Davis 


3 50@5, Cape Cod cranberries, fcy 9@9 50, 
N J prime 5 50@7. Fla oranges, bright 4 


@6 p bx, russet 3 50@4, grape fruit 5@14, 
strawberries 25@65c p qt. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market rather unsettled. 
Coarse corn meal 83@88c p 100 lbs, brewers’ 
meal $1 05, grits 1 02 winter bran 17@17 50 
p ton, spring 16 75@17, sharps 18@19, mid- 
dings 16 50@17, linseed oil meal 24 75, rye 
feed 15, cottonseed meal 22 60 p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings more _ liberal, 
prices steady. Prime timothy 60@65c p 100 
lbs, No 1 57%, @60c, No 2 50@55c, No 3 40@45c, 
clover mixed 40@50c, clover 35@45c, long 
rye straw 40@50c. 

A government contract for 800 tons No 1 
timothy hay, to be shipped to Santiago, 
was awarded at New York city to Cc. L. 
Rickerson at $10 90 p ton. 

~ Poultry. 

At New York, quality is somewhat irregu- 
lar, choice grades steady. Fcy selected 
turkeys lic p Ib, mixed 10@10%c, Phila- 
delphia broilers 20@25c, prime chickens 15 
@l6c, N J and nearby chickens 114%@12c, 
N Y and Pa 10@10%4c, western 9@10c, N J 
fowls 10@10%4c, western 9@10c, Phila capons 
16@18c, western 11@13c, ducks 8@10c, geese 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


7@9c, ch squabs $2 50@3 p dz. Live poultry: 

Fowls, 9c p lb, chickens 9c, turkeys 8@ 

10c, ducks 50@75c p pr, geese 1@1 50. 
Onions. 

At New York, firm under good demand. 
Ct and eastern white $2@8 p bbl, yellow 1 50 
@2 75, red 1 50@2 50, Orange Co yellow 1@ 
2 25 p bag, red 1@2 25, white 2@5, western 
yellow 150@2 25 p bbl, red 1 50@2 25, 
white 3@5. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, supplies quite ample, strict- 
ly ch grades firm. LI prime in bulk $1 50 
@2 25 p bbl, Me Hebron 1 75@2 12 p sack, 
N Y and western round 1 25@2 p 180 lbs, 
long 1 25@1 75, Bermuda No 1 5@6 p bb: 
sweets 1 75@2 75. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, market generally well sup- 
plied. Brussels sprouts 5@15c p qt, old beets 
75c@$1 p bbl, carrots 1@1 50, cabbages 4@ 
10 p 100, pumpkins 50c p bbl, parsnips 1@ 
1 50 p bbl, squash 50@75c p bbl, turnips 75c 
@1 p bbl. Hot-house products: Prime cu- 
cumbers 1 50@2 p dz, mushrooms 30@50c p 
lb, tomatoes 25@30c, lettuce 75c@1 p dz, as- 
paragus 3@4 p dz, radishes 2@3 p 100 bchs, 
rhubarb 4@6, onions 2@3 50. 





Ramie Culture in southwestern Russia, 
more especially in the district of Batoum, 
has been successful, and the area under 
this plant is increasing from year to year. 
Russian capital will build a factory to 
work up the fiber. 


A Good Planter 


should plant all kinds of field seeds, 
Field, Ensilage and Sweet Corn, Peas, Beans, 


Sugar Beets, Stock Beets, etc. 


It should plaht in hills, drills or checks at the will 
of the operator. It should at the same time drop or 
drill all kinds of commercial fertilizers, wet, dry 
or lumpy, pulverized hen manure and other 
home made fertilizers, evenly in any quantity 

— per acre. 


















- 


EASILY 
ADJUSTED. 

EASY TO 
HANDLE. 


CORN PLANTER AND 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


does all this in the most perfect manner. Drops 

seed from 6 to 45 inches apart. Will distribute from 

50 to 450 lbs. of fertilizer per acre. They are strong- 

ly built of good material and will last indefinitely. 
Write for free catalogue, circulars, &c. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. COuxs 
Box 120s Chicopee Falis, Mass. 





», Actual... 
> Experience 


clearly demonstrates 
thatalight, soft up- 
rightina wire fence 
iS A FAILURE. 
Better look them over 
carefully and 
Buy one that will 
not disappoint 
YOUcsscce 


al 
Lamb Wire Fence Go., Adrian, Mich. 
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Can’t get under. 
tne Esteli Pig-Tight 
,. With our Duplex Automatic 
Machine you can make 100 
styles of fence at the rate of 60 


oO! 
per rod. lendid farm fence 
— at lsc. perrodand poultry fence 


Horse-High 


me 2619. perrod. Every foot of 
= it will possess the three 

features of this ad, Plain, 

= coiled Epringand barbed wire 

to farmers at wholesale prices. 


our catalogue before 
; BROS., 
4 Box Zi, Ridgeville, Ind. 








a Bull-Strong | 











CREAT CUNS! 


Third solid train load west since Thanks- 
giving. February 14th Nebraska gets 40 cars— 
525 miles—of Page fence. Ten days’ weaving. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


LANSING WHEELBARROW CO. 
88 Cedar 8t., Lansing, Mich. 
Send for catalogue of machine for 


nee | pickets or wire stays of 
any kin 








to any old fence or building new fence, 





—— 





AND HOG FENCE. 


with or without lower cable barbed. All horizontal lines 
are cables, not effected by heat and cold. Steel Picket 
Lawn and M.M.S. Poultry Fence, Steel Gates, Posts, etc. 


UNION FENCE CO. DeKalb, Ill. 


33} CYCLONE 
* FE CE MACHINE 
Builds 100 RODS of strongest fence a day, 27 to 
60 inches high. 7 to 12 cables. [Easy to Build 
}—$- and Cheap.] Thousandsin use. Fence material 
at wholesale prices. Write for arty aston 
+» HOLL . 
ae: PERSE 48. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Toronto,Can. Melbourne,Australia. 
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THE FENCE When? How? Where? Who? 
QUESTION The Hoosier Boy Fence Machine 
SOLVED! Catalog FREE, tells all about it. 


P. C. JACOBS, Dept. 25, Irvington, Ind. 





@Like a Bull Dog. 


That’s the way this lock an#é 
fence stay Gripe the wire an@ 
hangson. It’s ‘‘a fence sta 

that willatay.” No twis 

ing, straining or breaking 
™ of wires; no shaking loose oz 
slipping. Makes the most 













Frigid, atrongest, most dur- 
7 | able fence that can be made 
Steel out of wire. Any kind o wire may be 


f used. It ean be built with a hammer. 
it’s just as easy as nailing pickets. The cheapest 


GOOD wire fence made 
spon: 
WE WANT AGENTS, esponsibic and reliable 
ritory given to the rightmen. Write ay for terms 
Sotalogee and Sample FREE, 
il %. 


Baltimore, Md. 







S. Howard 





| AND DRAINING 


BY TMANLEY IIILES. 


A handbook for farmers on the principles and practice 
of draining, giving the results of extended experience in 
laying the drains. The directions for the gy out and 
the construction of tile drains will enable the farmer to 
avoid the errors of imperfect construction and the dis- 
appointment that must necessarily follow. The manual 
for practical farmers will also be found convenient for 
reference in regard to many questions that may arise in 
crop growing, aside from the special subjects of drainage 
of which it treats. Cloth, ]2mo. Postpaid, ~ $1.00 

Catalogue Free of this and many other pebliossions. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 





———— SCC _ _____s) 











EUREKA FENCE MACHINES ARE ALL RIGHT. 


Thousands of pleased customers say so everywhere. Let us tell you more about 


these machines, and the Fences het, make. 


REKA FENCE CO., Box G., Richmond, Ind. 
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What Congress Has Done. 


According to figures submitted by Joseph 
G. Cannon, chairman of the house com- 
mittee on appropriations, the aggregate ap- 
propriation by the 55th congress amounts to 
$1,566,890,016, of which the session recently 
closed is credited with $673,658,400 with au- 
thority for contracts subject to future ap- 
propriations amounting to $70,000,000. 

The most important bills whicu have be- 
come law are the army organization bill, 
the navy personnel bill, the bill providing 
a code of laws for Alaska, the omnibus 
claims bill and numerous important public 
building bilis. The Nicaragua canal Dill 
got no further than a clause attached to 
the river and harbor bill providing for a 
very complete inquiry into the matter. The 
addition of a provision to the army appro- 
priation bill forbidding the granting of 
property franchises in Cuba was an impor- 
tant act. The naval personnel bill complete- 
ly reorganizes the navy. The army Dill in- 
creases the army to 100,000 men and pro- 
vides for their retention until 1901. The 
omnibus claims bill provides for the settle- 
ment of several hundred claims, some of 
which were almost 100 years old. 

Among the important projects which fail- 
ed of attention were those providing a Pa- 
cific cable, for an anti-ticket scalping law, 
for an eight-hour law, for a government for 
Hawaii and for a government armor plate 
plant. 


SLL $$$ 
Admiral Dewey’s Fleet—The strengthen- 
ing of the fleet at Manila is making rapid 
progress. The Oregon will be a powerful 
reinforcement. The admiral has the unar- 
mored cruisers Buffalo, Olympia, Baltimore, 
Boston and Charleston, the monitors Mon- 
adnock and Monterey, the gunboats Ben- 
nington, Yorktown, Concord, Helena, Petrel, 
The gunboats Castine and Princeton are 
on the way. Among the captured Spanish 
vessels which can be of service are the 
Isla de Luzon and the Isla de Cuba, gun- 
boats of 1030 tons, the unprotected cruiser 
Don Juan de Austria, the transport Manila 
and the little gunboat Callao. On the dis- 
tilling ship Iris now on her way to Manila 
there are five officers and 93 men. On the 
Oregon there are 32 officers and 462 men. 
Dewey’s ships are now manned by about 300 
Officers, 3000 sailors and 250 marines. 





The Army Bill, as finally passed provides 
an army of 100,000 men. Of these 65,000 may 
be regulars and 35,000 volunteers, the latter 
organized into 27 regiments of infantry and 
three of cavalry, with a major-general for 
each 12,000 volunteers and a brigadier for 
each 4000. An amendment by Senator Gor- 
man reduces the army after July 1, 1901, 
to the number authorized prior to April 1, 
1898. The regular army secured its three- 
battalion organization. The government is 
allowed to keep faith with the regulars and 
volunteers who are entitled to their dis- 
charge at the end of the war. The bill also 
allows the reenlistment, as volunteers, of 
troops now in the Philippines, for six 
months or for such less time as may be 
necessary to replace them. There is also 
a provision for 100 additional West Point 
cadets, including 10 more for the president 
and one for each senator. 


Polygamist Roberts—It will require a 
two-thirds vote to expel Congressman Rob- 
erts of Utah. The discretion of either 
house as to expulsion seems to be prac- 
tically unlimited. The house can cast a 
vote of expulsion, attached to a resolution, 
stating that the sentiment of the nation 
favored the absplute protection of monoga- 
mous marriage and of the family relations 
incidental to it. This would avoid the ne- 
cessity of a constitutional amendment dis- 
qualifying polygamists for election to con- 
gress, as favored in the report of the house 
committee on election of president, vice- 
president and representatives. It would 
require a vote of three-fourths of the leg- 
islatures before the amendment could be 
submitted to the people of the United 
States. 


New Federal Judges—President McKin- 
ley‘s latest appointments to the bench are 
meeting with general approval. William 
R. Day of Ohio, who is to be a circuit 
judge, is pretty generally known through 
his services as secretary of state and on the 
peace commission. John B. McPherson of 
Pennsylvania, who is to be a district judge, 
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INVIGORATE YOURSELF IN SPRING. 





You Should Strengthen, Invigorate and Revitalize Your 


Nerves and Blood By 


Taking Dr. Greene’s 


Nervura, the Best Spring Medicine. 


Your blood and nerves are your very life. 
your nerves weak and your nerve force and power exhausted, : 
Dizziness, headache, dyspepsia, torpid liver, kidney trouble, insomnia, 


© symptom and ills 


When your blood is impure and thin, 


ou will suffer from all sorts 


aervousness melancholy, lassitude, weak and tired feelings, neuralgic pains and aches, rheu- 
matism, female |e ape and many other diseases are di- , 


rectly dependent upon wea 
Purify a 


ered by that most famous and successful spe- 
cialist, Dr. Greene, aud al’ your ills, your weak- 
nesses and bad feelings, your aching head and 
tired body, will be relieved as if by magic. The 
reason is that pure, rich blood, strong 
nerves and renewed nerve power mean 
good health, and there is nothing in the 
world which will so quickly purify and 
enrich your blood and strengthen, invig- 
orate and vitalize your nerves as Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 

Especially do you need ‘this grand 
remedy now, for everybody ought to take 
a a medicine and this is the true, per- 
fect and ideal remedy. 

Mrs. Josie Bartlett, 213 1-2 So. Grant 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio, says: 

“I take pleasure in testifying to the at 
benefit I have received from the use of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. I 
have always been of a nervous temperament. 
and as my business is a very trying one, I suf 
fered from nervousness. 1 could not sleep at 


night, had a distressing pain in my head most all of the time, lost my a 
petite, and would havespells of melancholy for days at atime. I could 
not attend church nor any place of amusement and enjoy myself. I 
tried half a dozen kinds of remedies or more, and woul 
a day or two, but the old symptoms would all return again. 
advised me to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and 
after taking the second bottle I began to notice a change. 
that I resolved to yz, on with the Nervura, and after taking six bottles I am 
i I extend my heartfelt thanks for what 


vlad to say that I feel like a new person. 


nerves and poor blood. 

y and enrich the blood and reinvigorate your nerves 
and restore your nerve energies and power by taking Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura, the great blood and nerve remedy discov- 












get relief for 
My druggist 


Iwas so encouraged 


r. Greene’s Nervura has done for me, apd never tire in telling my friends what it a 


has done for me.” 
You can have 


rfect confidence in Dr. Greene’s Nervura and be sure that it will benefit 


you from the fact that it is not a patent medicine, but the prescription and discovery of Dr. 


Greene, 35 West 14th St., New 


his ey remedy is, therefore, exactly adapted to cure. 
lege of free consultation and advice which Dr. Greene offers to all, whether they call or 


priv 
write about their case. 


ork City, the most successful physician in curing’disease, and 


Thousands avail themselves of the 








BICYCLE 
CATALOGUE 
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WE SEND 3 highest grade equ! handsome nickel decorations, enameled black, maroon or green, any gear. 
E SEND ABI G ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE. OUR FREE BICYCLE CATALOGUE shows men’s and women’s 





19.75 


DONT DELAY. Address, 


4 AYMAN is the greatest value ever offered byany house. You ean make $5.00 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, Ill. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


Cut thisad. out and sead to us, state eelor, gear, 
size of frame and whethor Gents’ or Ladies’ is want 
and we will send you this HIGH GRADE ’99 NO 
$50.00 WAYMAN Seyele by_ express, 0. O. D. 
subject to examination. You can 
examine it at your express office 
andif found perfectly satis- 
factory and the grandest 
bargain you ever saw or 
heardof, pay the express 
™ agent the balance, 818.75 
m 4nd express charges. 


s built on honor from 
mthe best material money 
ean buy; there is no better 

m@ made bicycle. 22, 24 or 26 
inch frame of 1-inch 
German seamless tubing, 
finest two-piece hanger, 
best drop <i connec- 
tions, full ball bearing, 
tent retainers, our own 
Pest guaranteed single tube 





new '99 Bicycles at $8.25, $11.75, $16.95 and up, but our 
M = every day bg orders. 
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is better known to lawyers than to the 
public at large. He is said to be pro- 
foundly versed in the law and his reputa- 
tion as a jurist long ago extended far be- 
yond the limits of Pennsylvania. He is of 
unsullied personal character. George F. 
Gray of Delaware succeeded Thomas F. 
Bayard in the senate. Last year he served 
successively on the American-Canadian 
commission and on the Paris peace com- 
mission. For years he was attorney-gen- 
eral for Delaware. 


Said and Done—New /York’s poisoning 
mystery has culminated in the indictment 
of Roland B. Molineux for murder in the 
first degree in causing the death of Mrs 
Kate J. Adams.——The popularity of Gen 
Wheeler saved him and all the other volun- 
teer army officers in the national house 


from losing their seats.——Cecil Rhodes, 
who is something of an imperialist, pre- 
dicts that within a century the United 
States will rule all the American hemis- 
phere south of Canada.——lIt is said that 
the naval appropriation bill cuts the rate 
per ton to a figure which will absolutely 
prevent the construction of new ships.—— 
No evidence of bribery is the verdict of the 
senate committee on the charges brought 


against Senator Hanna.——Lieut Hobson 
has been advanced 10 numbers for extraor- 
dinary heroism.—Hereafter no vessel 


above 700 tons can put to sea withouf ex- 
amination and license. This will put an 
end to sending rotten ships to sea loaded 
with men for the Klondike.——Prof Hough 
of the Dearborn observatory at Evanston, 
Ill, announces that Jupiter rotates in en- 
velocpes similar to the layers of an onion. 











Catalogs Acknowledged. 


Butler & Jewell Co, Cromwell, 
fruits, tree fruits and flowers. 

Cadwell & Jones, Hartford, Ct. Garden 
and flower seeds and agricultural imple- 
ments. 

T, S. Hubbard Co, Fredonia, N Y. Cir- 
cular of grapevines and small fruits. 

Joseph Harris Co, Moreton Farm, N Y. 
Very complete catalog of garden, farm and 
flower seeds. 





Ct. Small 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOWS 


A man may plow with a crooked stick. For that 
matter he may turn up the earth with a spade, but in 
either event he is not really tilling the soil. Good tilth 
begins with good plowing. It’s the very foundation of good argri- 












culture. Lay a good foundation and start right by buying an 





George S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N Y. Small 
fruits and grapes. Campbell’s Early a 
specialty. 

R. M. Kellogg, 
treatise on How 
small fruits. 

Parry’s Pomona nurseries, Parry, N J. 
Catalog of fruit trees, small fruits, shade 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW. 


Three Rivers, Mich. A 


to grow great crops of things in the Oliver. 


free printed matter. 


«aan trees. Nut trees a spe- $0. BEND, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle, O. Catalog 


of small fruits and poultry. 
P. M. Sharples, West Chester, Pa. Cream- 
ery outfits and supplies. 


The Monitor Co, Moodus, Ct. The Moni- 


They are the best that the genius of man can devise in the largest and 
most complete plow works in the world. There are some new 


Read all about them in our 
Get it from local Oliver Agent. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works, 































tor incubator. 
The Cumberland Packing Co, Vineland, 
N J. Cireular of the Rialto canning outfit. 














734 ft. Wide. 35 Stee i 
Gadfly and Grubs—G. G. R. (Pa) wants Teeth. Weight 95 ibe. > 
a remedy for worms in the back of cattle “‘Poubiing 


aa 
You can oe _— crops by the best 


account. 








and cause for same. tillage results from u 
The gadfly assumes its 
perfect form about 
Sept 1. It then attacks 


Why cultivate always betweeu the row? awe 
rowsalso? This “eats cultivates all the 
, the weeds, saves the 


cattle, puncturing their 
skin by means of an 
ovipositor, and placing 
in the subcutaneous 
tissue a drop of acrid 
fluid with an egg, there 
results a small abscess 


oan ~ z,0f best oil tempered spring 
—weeangie. More about it in our free 





DOUBLE THE CROPS, 


on ay ares rir} Ps double your ry bent 


ADJUSTABLE 
WEEDER. 


— atural moisture of the th ade 
iz duces level cultivation and promotes plant pow 
steel and adjustab 
circulars. 


WIARD PLOW CO., Batavia, N. ¥. 
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with the larva situat- 


GADFLY. 
ed in it. The small grub feeds on the pus 
of the abscess and grows to a considerable 








Iron Age work is work well done what- {77 
ever Iron Age tool you use. The new & “le 
Iron Age Hill and Drill Seeder /7_Z 
is the most perfect garden and 
truck farm implement of the 
kind ever made. Does perfect 
work as a hill dropper or 
row drill, can be . 
changed in- 
stantly.Feeds 
surely, sows 
all the seed 


size. About the end of June or first of 
July the grub comes from the lump and 
falls to the ground and becomes a chrysalis 
(if it escapes its numerous enemies, not- 
ably birds, which consider it a sweet mor- 
sel) and under favorable conditions it comes 
from its shell a full blown fly and begins 
its operation by depositing its eggs in the 
Lack of cattle. The fly usually chooses the 
young fat cattle. To prevent this, rub the 
backs of the cattle when the fly makes its 
appearance with 2 oz of turpentine mixed 
in any kind of oil. To remove the grub 


le and 


Simple in 

















The machine is Y 
strong, ca wr hg om 


den implements for 1899 
will suggest machines 
for making work light- . 
er and crops heavier. ‘* 
Send for a copy. 

BATEMAN MFG. CO., 



















— made. 
Spac 





bring pressure to bear on each side of the 








lump, when the grub will pop out, Be sure 
and destroy the grub. 


Porto Rican Weather—February and 
March are the dryest months, heavy rains 
begin in May, a month earlier than in 
western Cuba, and continue with a slight 
weakening in June and Oct until the end 
of the year. Official figures have been 
compiled from data on file at a station on 
the nurtheastern shore of the island. These 
show that the average rainfall for 2% years 
was 123 inches, or about twice as much as 
falls at San Juan at sea level. The highest 
point reached by the thermometer was 95 
degrees in May, ’98, the lowest 61 degrees 
in January, ’97, and February, ’98. 








Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 






Pet-Stock 
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O SHEETS ARE 26 TO 32 INCHES WIDE 
4@AND 5 T010 FEET LONGS 














. = . CARRY A COMPLETE STOCK OF ALL KINDS 

California Wines for Europe—The total LD OF MERLRANDISE AND MATERIAL BOUGAT AT 
exports of Cal wines to Europe in ’98, ac- 14 SRE TS:RECEIVERD migargpecty a oe 
cording to a recent report, amounted to P WRITE FOR PREE CATALOGUE, 
558.00 : bulk of OUR PRICES ARE j2 OF OTHERS. ; 
558,000 gals, valued at $194,000. The bulk o 
this went to Great Britain and Germany, NT SS ae. wares ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
with moderate amounts shipped to France, WES * ve We b. 
Switzerland, Italy and Denmark. CHICAGO. a nd NEW YORK, NY CHICAGO, ILL: 










Boating Fishing 


















































Running a Garden with One Tool. 


Not impossible at all—if that tool is the “PLanet Jr.” No. 4 Combined Drill. 
It sows in drills, or drops perfectly in hills; and with the change of one bolt it becomes 
a perfect wheel-hoe, cultivator, rake or plow. Many a successful farmer uses no 


other tool in his small crops, from beginning to end of the season. 


The new ‘‘ PLANET JR.” Catalogue for 1899 includes a regular picture gallery for farmers—SIXTEEN FULL PAGES of fine 
photographic views of field scenes in America, Europe, Australia, etc., showing the ‘‘ PLANET JR.’’ hand and horse tools at work. 
The finest and most interesting implement catalogue ever published. ‘Write for a copy—sent free. 


$500 in Gold ® Write tor particulars.” S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107 E, Philadelphia. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Cultivating Extra Fine Chrysanthemums. 
WwW. W. WALKER. 








The ground should be loamy and heavily 
fertilized with well-rotted stable manure, 
which should be thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil to a depth of 18 inches. The 
land should be well drained and so located 
that the sun, the wind and the rain may 
play upon it as they will. The chrysanthe- 
mum, like the rose, abhors shade. If the 
soil at your disposal is a stiff, heavy clay 
you must mix in a generous coat of sand, or 
your tlowers will not do their best. Be care- 
ful to get your plants from a reputable 
florist. Don’t run after novelties, but get 
standard sorts of the colors you desire. 
It is a good idea to get many plants, but 
few varieties. If, for example, you wish 
to have 100 plants, get 25 varieties, four 
of each kind. The reason for this is that 
out of each four you will be tolerably sure 
of securing and saving through all mis- 
haps at least one that is a perfect plant 
which you can force to an extra fine flower. 
The chrysanthemum is not particular as 
to time of setting out. Any time from the 
middle of April to the middle of June will 
do, but I have had better results, asa rule, 
when I have taken corn planting time, 
which in the latitude of New York would be 
about May 10 to 20, and later or earlier than 
that as we go north or south. 

Set the plant deep, half fill the hole with 
soil, pour in a dipper of water, and go on to 
the next plant and so on to the end, then 
come back upon therow and fill the holes with 
the dry soil. No shade will be needed. They 
will not drop a_leaf. Within a few days 
stick a light stake down by each plant and 
train the plant to it as it grows. This 
is important. Never let the wind get your 
plant out of shape, but tie it up as it 
grows. If, now, your desire is to raise the 
largest flower possible, you proceed as fol- 
lows: Snip off every limb as it appears, so 
that the plant will grow up as one long 
stem. Of course it is understood that in 
snipping off the branches, the leaves grow- 
ing out from the stem are not to be disturb- 
ed. Keep the ground well worked and, in 
hot, dry weather, give your plants plenty 
of water every evening. If in midsummer 
there should come on the top of your plant 
a sort of small-leaved bud, do not de- 
pend on it for your flower, but cut it off 
just above the last branch and continue 
the plant with that branch. When the bud 
appearsin September, gently lift your plants 
with a spadein such a way as to break as 
few roots as possible, and pot them in 
10-inch pots, well drained, water thorough- 
ly and shade about a week. Be careful to 
leave an inch at the top of the pot for 
watering. 

Now make the frame of a “lean-to”’ 
against the south side of your house (or if 
that be impracticable against a wall of 
rough board put up for the purpose) of 2 
by 1 in stuff and cover with plant-bed cloth. 
The stuff for the roof should be of ducking 
and so arranged that, it can be rolled back 
every morning. In setting the plants under 
this shelter it will not be necessary to sink 
the pots in the soil. Pine straw or litter 
of some sort put around them will serve 
just as well ta keep them cool and make 
them surer of proper drainage. As soon as 
the chrysanthemums are put into their 
shelter, prepare a half barrel of cow ma- 
nure and water them with it every evening. 
Where it is desired to raise chrysanthe- 
mums in bush form, pursue above direc- 
tions except that instead of taking off all 
the limbs, let the plant grew to 10 in and 
pinch off the top. Three or four branches 
will come out at this point. When these 
have grown 8 in long pinch off their ends. 
These ends will send out three or four: 
branches. , Let these grow 8 in and pinch 
off once more. Then when the buds ap- 


pezr pinch off all except those at the ends 
of the branches. 











EVENINGS AT HOME 


House Plants for Farm Homes. 
E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





I observe that farmhouses, when they are 
supplied with a conservatory, almost in- 
variably have it placed on the south side of 
the house. This is a mistake. It should 
always be on the east side, if possible, or in 
the southeast angle of the house, The morn- 
ing sun is the best for growth, while the 
full glare of the noonday sun is least of 
all to be desired. The probabilities are that 
a conservatory so situated as to take the 
midday sun will be over-heated, and the 
vitality of the plants will be lowered. Then 
there will be a development of scavenger 
insects of all sorts, and the owner will be- 
come discouraged. A west outlook is not 
altogether bad, and J} should prefer even a 
north exposure to a south. 

In arranging the plants, remember that 
some can endure the strongest heat and 
light, while others will thrive if set back 
frcem the windows. Among the first are the 
geraniums, among the latter are the be- 
gonias and caladiums, while the fuchsia 
may stand midway. Carnations and ver- 
benas need full light. One must be very 
careful not to stock up too fully with plants 
that demand the front bench. 

It is quite necessary in establishing a 
conservatory to have a good supply of 
water convenient—quite as necessary as to 
have heat and light. If the conservatory is 
on the ground floor,’a pipe should run to an 
adjacent cistern or well, with a pump at- 
tached to it. Be careful also never to use 
soil that has in it germs that will develop 
disease for the plants, or for yourself. 
There is more harm likely to be done from 
half-decayed miasmatic soil and from sod- 
den soil than from decaying plants. Neither 
of these should be tolerated about a house. 

A window frame is a capital way of 
keeping a nice assortment of house plants, 
particularly such as dwarf oranges, pome- 
granates, guavas, and a few pet flowers. 
Select a large window and build a frame 
around it, extending into the room a couple 
of feet, with glass doors. These, when 
closed, will keep the dust from the plants, 
and will enable you to equalize the temper- 
ature. This is a specially good plan for a 
bay window. One ofethe best of vines to 


grow in such a frame is Hoya or wax 
plant. Have you ever tried a Wardian 
case? These are out of style, but are ex- 


ceedingly useful_and beautiful. They con- 
sist of a solid frame of wood or iron, with a 
glass cover fitting over. Use your own 
ingenuity in developing the idea. Such 
frames are especially useful for ferns and 
tropical plants. I have built them seven 
feet long and six feet high, giving opportu- 
nity for a superb display. 


ee on 

Wax Plant a Profuse Bloomer—I have 
had a plant of Hoya carnosa or wax plant, 
in blossom for seven months continuously. 
Some of the flower stubs have developed 
blossoms four times successively during 
the summer, and others three times. The 
growth is very rapid, covering some 12 or 
14 sq ft. Twenty clusters are often out at 
a time, filling the house at night with de- 
licious perfume. There are few vines so 
well adapted to window culture and for giv- 
ing so great satisfaction. After the plant 
has reached, by successive shiftings, a 
seven or eight-inch pot, do not shift it 
again for many years. Let it stand in the 
same place, pretty well up in your window, 
or on your conservatory’ shelves. For 
some reason it dislikes any changes of soil, 
pot or position. Keep it thoroughly well 
supplied with water. It is a remarkable 
drinker. It likes the sunshine, but not to 
stand where the rays will have full force 
on the pot. Never pick a cluster of flow- 
ers, for the blossoms come out successively 
on the same stub or stem.—[E. P. Powell, 


New York. 

Bird Neighbors—My winter birds proved 
interesting, judging from the letters. The 
two woodpeckers are the downy Picus 
pubescens, A stranger came in December, 
the golden-winged woodpecker, style and 
shape of blue jay, color brown,.a band of 
black feathers around the neck under side 
of wings, and breast yellow. They may 
be common, but we had never seen one. A 
good book issued this fall for old and 
young is Bir@ Neighbors, by Neltje 
Blanchan, an introductory acquaintance 
with 159 birds found in the gardens, mead- 
ows and woods about our homes.—[Eliza 
Bradish. 





LIVING AND LOWING. 


One Tender Chord Goes Out. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 





So many come and go, and leave no trace 
behind, 
These busy men who make the world and 
by the world are made, 
when among the surging mass an 
earnest one we find, 
An eager and unselfish man, whose faith 
is undismayed;— 


That 


We watch his upward course, as our dis- 
covered prize, 
And in our hearts we 
other men about, 
And when his light is quenched, a sadness 
dims our eyes, 
And from our worldly interest one tender 
chord goes out. 


single him from 





Success Will Hold Him. 


J. F, FOSTER. 





I cannot believe that the boy is led to 
leave home and its comforts wholly by the 
glamour and rush of city life. The oppor- 
tunities for his best development in thou- 
sands of cases are withheld (unconsciously 
perhaps) by the parents. To go straight to 
the point, farm life is to him a drudge and 
unremunerative. Of those who have mi- 
grated to the cities, but few will return. 
But to the youth who is beginning to feel 
the impulse to do something for himself we 
must turn our attention. 

At the outset, a sad mistake is often 
made by keeping him out of school until 
the term has far advanced toward winter, 
and then again by withdrawing him in the 
spring two months before the term of school 
closes. Then, too, many a boy needs a lit- 
tle incentive to work. Scolding won’t sup- 
ply it. Give him an interest to work for; 
this will encourage him to try, and success 
will hold him. A small plot of land will 
suffice to raise several varieties of potatoes 
and small fruits or berries. Let him have 
it cheerfully. Assist him to a couple of 
heifer calves, even if only grades, furnish 
him all necessary feeds, and later arrange 
matters so that he can take the product of 
his skill and labor to the fair, and if any 
sales result, allow him to have the money 
for his own. Subscribe in his name for a 
foremost weekly agricultural publication. 
Go with him to the farmer” institute. Send 
his name to your state experiment station, 
requesting to be placed uron their mailing 
list, and the bulletins will be sent free. En- 
courage him to join the local grange or 
farmers’ club. And you may depend upon 
it that, on some of these .-nes, he will find 
work that is congenial and profitable, and 
find the bright, enjoyable side of rural life. 

I 

Surprised—I was surprised and pained to 
read in one of your recent issues.an article 
telling how to “poison the birds,”’ especial- 
ly the “English sparrow.” If it were not 
a serious matter it would be amusing to 
read all the charges brought against this 
“wee birdie,” not the least of which is the 
one of “chasing away the song birds.” I 
feel sure the readers will not consider this 
charge in a serious light, for any one of 
them who has been fortunate enough to 
have spent a few of the spring months in 
the British isles, can testify to hearing 
more song birds in a day than he has heard 
in New England in a year. Did the spar- 
rows chase them there? Yet Britain is the 
home of thé sparrow.—[Citizen. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 








SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 

2. GEOGRAPHICAL—By W. J. T., Mass. 
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From 1 to 2 is a town found in Ga. 
From 3 to 4 is a town found in Mo and Pa. 
From 5 to 6 is a town found in Ky and 
Ark. 
From 7 to 8 is a town found in Cal and 
N Dak. 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Five-Part Story. 





The following Tablers are chosen by the 
Young Folks’ Editor as the writers of a 
five-part story, each part to be 250 words 
long: Chatterbox of Chautauqua, Miss 
Idal, Doris, South Carolina Boy, Tangle- 
foot. The Y F E regrets to say that he is 
sure of but one of these addresses, there- 
fore he requests all but Chatterbox to send 
theirs to him at once that he may assign. 
the parts. The Tablers can guess after- 
ward which wrote each part, following 
Chatterbox, who in accordance with numer- 
ous requests will be the starter. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 





Engine No 7—I have drawn an engine, 
No 7. I am nine years old. My papa is a 
fireman on a passenger train, gets $60 a 
month, My mamma died when I was 
seven years old, then my sister and myself 
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went to my grandpa and lived there 19 
months. Then my papa got married again 
and in 14 months she was called home; she 
died Dec 9, 1898. I have gone to my grand- 
pa again to live. I had a nice home in Bing- 
hamton, N Y. My sister stays with my 
papa. I will send my engine, which I drew, 
from seeing my papa.—[Guy Robinson. 


View—Georgia 


A Southern Boy, I 
live in the central part of Florida, 
in Orange county. In what part 


of Georgia do you-live? Doris, I would 
like to know where you live. You certainly 
don’t live in the south. A negro does not 
stand on the same footing as a white per- 
son down here, and never will; at least I 
hope not, If you treat a negro as well as 
a white person, he will soon get impudent 
and as lief walk over you and think you 
ought to take off your hat and stand out 
of the way when you see him coming, and 
that is more than a southerner can stand, 
especially if he is like this—[Florida Boy. 


Overwork—I am detained at home this 


winter on account of sickness caused by 
overwork as a servant girl. I deeply sym- 
pathize with servant girls. I am very lone- 
some, especially on Sundays, but I enjoy 
going to church. I am sorry the Islander 
upholds card-playing. We should think of 
more than the enjoyment of this life. We 
should also strive to make others happy. 
[Lily White. 





Herbert’s Luck—I am now eight years old 
and papa said I might try my luck at draw- 
ing. The subject is a man shooting a wood- 
— k. Your little friend,—[{Herbert S&S. 

ana, 





Modest Pete—I thought when I read the 
letters of the Tablers, “Oh, I can write a 
letter as good as any of them.” But when 
I saw my letter in print, it looked so fool- 
ish that I almost blushed for shame. Snow- 
bird, I think the answer to your rhyme is 
King David. Give us a hard one. What 
a fine description English Girl gave of her 
old home, Do you wonder she is a bit 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


homesick? Let’s have the picture. 
| a too, think we should have a 
story, like the other Table. Soldier’s Sweet- 
heart, if there is nothing in that assumed 
name of yours, I would like to correspond 
with you.—[Uncle Pete, 





Little Men—I wonder if any of the Ta- 
blers are interested in making maple sugar. 
I am. We tapped about 50 trees last year 
and made nearly 18 gallons of syrup. I am 
the owner of a colt with a white eye. I 
caught three badgers last summer and re- 
ceived 25c apiece for them.—[Wisconsin 
Boy. 

I am a farmer’s boy and live near the Big 
Wabash river, and can see the Indiana 
hills. They look very nice and dry when 
the river overflows the ground where I live. 
How would you Tablers like to live in a 
place like this? It is fun boat-riding, al- 
though it is not very nice to have it destroy 
our crops. The soil in which I live is very 
rich and productive.—[Dad’s Engineer. 

Dolly Dimple, I have enough of mas- 
querade parties, for I and some boys went 
out and we got shot at.—[Jersey Boy. 





Soprano Voices—I for one would like to 
know what Mormon Girl means? What 
books would be nice for a little girl to read? 
I have read Beautiful Joe and am read- 
ing The Hoosier Schoolmaster and have 
Black Beauty. My sister and I have two 
pet pigs. I am going to raise some chick- 
ens this summer. My mother is going to 
give me a hen and I am going to get my 
brothers to make me a little henhouse. 
[Garnet B. 

TI can skate and ride a bicycle. I earned 
my bicycle selling tea, coffee, etc, for W. 
G. Baker, Springfield, Mass. I live on a 
farm with my grandfather, half a mile 
from a school.—[Black Eyed Hazel. 

Chatterbox. I wish you were here to 
break in a few of the bashful boys by 
letting them walk. I think even the bash- 
ful ones would get courage enough if you 
took their horse. If the Y F E comes to 
visit me, I am sure he would not get the 
broomstick over his head, but he could 
have all the fun he wanted, for we are all 
quite noisy in this town.—[Rattleskull. 

I wish Miss Lauretta would send her pic- 
ture in a bathing suit. How many of you 
are musicians? I have taken lessons on 
the organ ever since I was 10 years old. 
Prairie Girl, I ride my brother’s wheel and 
think it fun. Come to see me, girls; I live 
at Hendrix, Illinois.—[Lotta. 

I do not quite agree with Miss Idal. I 
have ridden a bicycle four years and I 
never had any trouble riding a wheel in a 
skirt eight inches from the ground. I 
think bloomers are ridiculous. I am a 
granger, and I think farming is one of the 
most independent occupations there is if 
one knows how to run a farm and keep out 
of debt. I am contented with life on a farm. 
[Brandon Girl. 

Several weeks ago a negro (?) wrote to 
the Table under the nom de plume of Geor- 
gia Boy, and judging from his name, I 
think he is from the south. Tablers, be- 
fore you welcome him so cordially, find 
out whether or not he is sailing ‘‘under false 
colors.’’ 1 do not think a southern negro 
would have the audacity to write to a pa- 
per. Is the Tabler who bears the name 
of Georgia from that state?—[Mab, Georgia. 

Say, Tablers, may I join you? I have 
often wished I could, but at second thought 


I would say to myself, ‘“‘No, they would 
not want a Mormon among them.” For I 
am from Utah and am a Mormon. But at 


last I thought if they don’t want me let 
them say so. Many of the young folks 
have told of the scenes around their home, 
























































HUNTING A WOODCHUCK 
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but I think my home is the most beautiful- 
ly situated of all. In answer to Racer, I 
will say, I am not exactly a racer, but I am 
the fastest runner on a wheel and skates 
than any one around here. If Mr Editor 
would only come around this way he would 
have a fine time. We could see the Great 
Salt lake and many interesting places. 
[Utah Representative. 

What has become of the owls? My broth- 
er caught a screech owl in his dove house 


iS THIS 
YOUR 
STORY ? 


*“‘Every morning I have a 
bad taste in my mouth; my 
tongue is coated; my head 
aches and I often feel dizzy. 
I have no appetite for breakfast 
and what food I-eat distresses 
me. I have a heavy feeling in 
my stomach. I am getting so 
weak that sometimes I tremble 
and my nerves are all unstrung. 
I am getting pale and thin. I 
am as tired in the morning as 
at night.’’ 

What does your doctor yo 

“You are suffering from im- 
pure blood.”’ 

What is his remedy? 








§ 
Ss 


You must not have constl- 
pated bowels if you expect the 
Sarsaparilla to do its best work. 
But Ayer’s Pills cure constipa- 
tion. 


We have a book on Paleness 
and Weakness which you may 
have for the asking. 


Write to our Doctors. 


Perhaps you would like to consult 
eminent physicians about your condi- 
tion. Writeus freely all the lars 
in your case. You will receive a prompt 


reply. 
Address, DR. J. 0. AYER, _ - 
Lowell, Mass. 


MUSHROOMS. 


HOW TO GROW IHETt, 


By WM. FALCONER. Anyone who has an “ordi 
house cellar, woodshed or barn can grow mushroo 
This is the most practical work on the subject ever writ- 
ten, und the only book on growing mushrooms published 
in America. The author describes how he grows mush- 
rooms, and how they are grown for profit by the leading 
market gardeners, and for home use by the most success- 
ful private growers. Engravings drawn from nature ex- 
bressly for this work, Cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORAN GES UDD CO.. 52i\Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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. 
the other day. I wonder if that’s where 
she has been all the while since last she 
wrote? If it is, I guess the Tablers won't 
hear from her any more, because he is 
going to keep her.—[Cherry Blossom. 

I wonder if the Y F E will ever overcome 
his bashfulness, and have his photo in the 
paper or let us Know his real name. I 
feel sorry for John’s Wife, with her moth- 
erly care and being so young. But I do 
pity the old maids, too. Here is a riddle: 
What has 100 eyes and cannot see?—[Dodge 
County Miss. 

Girls, let's all chip in and buy GE Ma 
bottle with a rubber nipple. I think: it 
would help to brace him up. I wonder if 
B. S. B. is out of short Cresses yet. Hur- 
rah for Sunflower, and long live the Young 
Folks’ Table.—[{Cucumber. 

We are going to Arizona. We are going 
in wagons. I have an awful nice dog. He is 
a water spaniel. He has a brown curly 
coat. His name is Bob.—[Mamma’s Helper. 

Vixen, I should not like tg live in your 
neighborhood, for 1 should certainly be 
thought crazy. I milk four cows, morn- 
ing and night, unless it is very bad weather 
indeed. My opinion is that if.a girl has to 
milk and there is no getting out of it, she 


-should accept the. inevitable and. do it with 


as littke grumbling. as. possible. I have 
studied shorthand some. .I can write 70 
words a minute....I ‘studied the. Munson 
system of stenography, and think it a very 
fascinating study, indeed.—[Summer Girl. 


I ‘wish Georgia Boy would send his pic- 
ture. I belong to letter. circle No 46. The 
letters are very interesting. Susquehanna 
Fisherman, I wish I-could go fishing with 
you. I admired your picture, as I did also 
that_of Margaret. _I. think the Table is be- 
coming more interesfing each week.—[Un- 
dine. 

Chatterbox, I think the little one-year- 
old child you took care of one afternoon 
must have been very smart for one of her 
age. I. am not quite certain, but I think 
I see “scales” cn the story which Wiscon- 
sin Farmer Boy told about the skunk at 
the dance. Do you suppose he had _ been 
fishing ?—[Bode, 


I assist my mother and when my father 
is away, manage the De Laval separator. 
I wish some of those who have been to 
the Northfield training school would write 
about it. I want to go there. My 12-years- 
old brother has twin black Jersey steers, 
nine months old, that he makes great pets 
of, and occasionally drivgs into the kitchen. 
{Annie E. Hibbard, Box 38, North Wood- 
stock, Ct. 

One of the Tablers who sent his photo 
with his first letter looked for all the world 
like one of my old schoolmates for whom 
I had a devout hatred. He used to put his 
arm around me whenever he got a chance 
and say, “I love you.” I always felt like 
slapping him in the face, but then of course 
I didn’t. I might have thought consider- 
able of that Tabler from his writings if 
he hadn’t sent Lis photo first thing, but 
now I don’t believe I can.—[B. Bashful. 


Tablers, put on your thinking caps and 


guess this riddle: Why is a mirror like a 


mystery?—[Wild Rose. 

Miss Idal, why don’t you send your pic- 
ture? You don’t know how anxious we all 
are to see it. Some one asked for a recipe 
for oatmeal cookies sometime ago. I think 
this is a real good one: Two cups dark 
brown sugar, 4% cup lard, % cup butter, 1 
cup molasses, 1 teaspoon salt, 3% cups flour, 
5 cups oatmeal, 1 teaspoon soda in % cup 
hot water. Can some one give me a good 
recipe for soda water?—[{Emerald. 

I should like to ask the members of our 
Table who ever saw a pure white Angora 
cat with bright blue eyes? I have two and 
after I have heard from some of the Ta- 
blers on the subject of cats I will explain 
mine further.—[Miss Browning. 

Will any of the Tablers please tell me 
where the Garden of the Gods is?—[Edith 
Brainard, Ellington, N Y. 

I live in the City of Oaks, the capital of 
North Carolina. I am proud of both state 
and pretty little city, where I have lived 
all my life. Although I am 18 years of age 
I still consider myself one of the young 
folks. I will not praise Chatterbox any 
more, for I fear she will become vain, that 
is, if she is capable of being made so. Mr 
Editor, I think the Y F Table gets better 
every week, and as papa has taken your 
paper ever since I can remember I should 
be a good judge. I think the answer to 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Snowbird’s riddle is King David. Who can 
answer this one? Alive at both ends and 
dead in the middle.—[Ellen Woodward, Box 
315, Raleigh, N C. 





Electric Light—I see one of your corres- 
pondents in describing a dynamo, signs 
himself Elec Tricity. Why do not the elec- 
tricians develop cheap dynamos that can 
be run by windmill power, and in connec- 
tion with storage batteries, furnish fuel and 
light for dwellings wherever fuel is scarce? 
Each farmer and householder could then 
have his own plant, and the harder the bliz- 
zard the brighter the fire.—[Onward. 





Kentucky Miner—I am a farmer boy, but 
I have been working in the spar mines 
this winter and like the work mué¢h better 
than I expected. Mining spar is a new in- 
dustry around here and is bringing a great 
deal of money into this county. I never 
worked in the mines before; was born and 
raised on the farm; and am proud of it, 
too, for I don’t think you will find better 
men and women any place. But farmers 
don’t have such an easy time. I don’t en- 
joy helping feed and house all the stock on 
the farm when the mud is six or ten inches 
deep and the rain falling in torrents, or 
maybe the thermometer is hovering around 
the zero point and the snow and sleet so 
thick you cannot see 20 feet ahead of you. 
Chatterbox, I never saw aé_ one-year-old 
baby that could carry a shotgun or climb a 
slopbucket. She must be one of the new 
women, and will be wanting to vote by the 
time she is a year older. Say, Tanglefoot, 





I wish you would try putting one of those 
worms on my sisters; I know by experience 
what your fate would be: One night I put 
a bicycle chain into their bed and patiently 
awa:ted the result. Presently I heard an 
unearthly scream and cries of ‘Jim! Jim, 
quick! there is a snake in the bed!” Of 
course I went in to kill the snake, and when 
they saw the chain they made a dive for me 
and I made a dive for my room, They en- 
joyed the fun as much as I did, but they 
paid me back when I was least expecting it. 
Primrose of Cordaville, would you corre- 
spond with a Kentucky farmer? Now Iam 
going to send my photo, and if any of you 
girls want to correspond with the original, I 
shall be pleased to hear from you.—[{John 
L., Box 45, Salem, Ky. 





Cute—I wish to tell you a true story which 
happened in my father’s barn. Cricket, a 
little calf four weeks old, got out of a pen 
where she was shut up a'-ne by herself. 
She went through a stable of 18 cows and 
then into another stable of seven cows, 
where she found her mother, and went to 
sucking, leaving the others entirely alone. 
Don't you think that was cute? I know the 
Y F E’s name. His initials are J. E. T. 
[Blue-Eyed Lilian, ennessee. 


A Regular Blizzard—North Dakota Vol- 


unteer, did you ever see a regular blizzard? 
I lived in South Dakota nearly three years 
and witnessed one of the worst blizzards 
that ever occurred there. Our old dog got 
lost and was out in the storm all night. 
We thought he would surely freeze, but ‘the 
next morning we heard a noise at the door 
and when we opened it, in walked the old 
fellow, covered with snow and ice. I re- 
member not far from our place several 
horses and alittle mule were buried in the 
snow. They were found by the mule’s 


ears, which protruded through the snow 
and were soon rescued. The horses were 
glad to get out, but the mule would not 
budge until one of the men let him smel] 
of a whisky bottle. Red, White and Blue 
I agree with you about music. I play the 
violin and would much rather study music 
than go to school. Another Fidget, I also 
agree with you in what you said about 
washing dishes.—[Dorothy. 





Eggs—I am a farmer’s daughter. I go 
to high school and when I come from 








school I hunt the eggs and tend the baby. 
I leve to gather eggs. I am 10 years old. 
{Ida Carlisle. 





Little Rest—I live in a town six miles 
from the Atlantic ocean and in the south- 
ern part of Rhode Island. The place is quite 
historic. Only two miles away is the site 
of the great fight where the early settlers 
defeated the Indians, under King Phillip. 
Around here we can pick up a great many 


arrowheads and other relics. The place 
itself contains an old-fashioned courthouse 
built in 1776. It originally stood upon a 


hill about four miles away and was moved 
from there over to where it now stands, 
which was a great job. The streets are lin- 
ed on either side with large elms a great 
many years old. The Indian name for the 
place is Little Rest. Will A. T. Totaler 
please put her. name and address in the 
paper and also sign her assumed name? 
[Another T. Totaler. 





Eccentric—My name is Dorothy, but I 
want to say that I am not the Dorothy 
that thought Loran Ludlow such a hero, in 


her letter that was printed in the issue of 
Jan 21. I think that boy was very young 
to have had such an experience. He must 
have had queer associates and friends. I 
am glad Loran has reformed, but I think 
that girl who picked him up might better 
have been at home. Around this part of 


‘the country, a girl that was roaming about 
the street at night and picking up drunken 
people would be regarded as eccentric, to 


say the least. Let us have a story, by all 
means, but don’t “les’’ have such a silly one 
‘as the other Table. It is just like a Laura 
Jean Libbey novel.—[Dorothy A. 





Cow Back—Have any of the young folks 
ever ridden a cow? No? I will tell you my 
experience in that line. I was visiting a 
friend, and we were in the orchard where a4 
number of cows were grazing. She suggest- 
ed that I ride one, so with her assistance I 
mounted (astride). The cow wa. going 
around at a mild pace when her mischievous 
brother spied us. Getting a stick he began 
using it on the cow. She gave a spring and 
away we went, the cow and I. around the 
orchard. It was worse than the time I 
lost control of my wheel. She ran for about 
five minutes before my friend could stop 
her, and you may know that I d:dn’t have 
to have any assistance in dismounting. 
That cow was trained, but I cidn’t care to 
ride that kind of a quadruped again. Olive’s 
hair is naturally curly. See? Wisconsin 
Farmer Boy, wifo turned that perfume ped- 
dler loose? Prairie Girl, I can ride a man’s 
wheel without sitting side saddle.—[Up-to- 
date Tomboy. 





A Prodigy—Mary Maryland, I am a book 


farmer (23 years old), but am one of the 
most successful here. The practical not 
theoretical predominates on our farm. It 
is diversified and there is plenty of work 
summer and winter. Beyond the common 
school, I have graduated from a commer- 
cial college and an art college. I have had 
practical experience in. bookkeeping in 4 
large grocery house and can draw with pen 
and ink, pencil or crayon almost anything 
and write well in nearly every possible way: 
I have studied physics, botany, entomology 
and agriculture in its various phases. 

read such authors as Scott, Shakespeare, 
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Whittier, Longfellow, Byron, Darwin, Ar- 
nold and Wood and play the violin and au- 
toharp. Ellen, did you ever slide on one 
ski, (that is the correct way to spell it, it 
is pronounced “skee’’) putting your right 


foot in the strap and the left behind it 
and sliding down that way? Northwest 
Missouri Farmer Girl, on May 11, ’98, a 


miniature engagement in Cardenas harbor, 


Cuba, resulted in the disablement of  tor- 
pedo boat Winslow, the death of Ensign 
Worth Bagley and four men and the 
wounding of several others. Bagley was 
killed first. This was the first blood shed 
in the Spanish-American war. Why such 


a long nom de plume? Olive, that game 
of cards which you play by yourself is 
called solitaire. I do not indulge in tobac- 
‘co or liquor, considering time too precious 
to be spent that way. I have a camera.— 
well you may see what will happen some- 
‘'time.—-[Fairland. 





In the Black Hills—Say, don’t you think 
Chatterbox has been on that high stool long 
enough? I am afraid she will think she is 
Sir Oracle. I live in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, the richest hundred square 
miles in the United States. It is said we 
have gold mines with ore running way up 
in the thousands. The Homestake mines, 
whose mills are the largest in the world, 
with ore averaging $2 and $3 per ton of 
gold, yet makes millions every year. 
Around the outside of the Hills are great 
eattle ranges with thousands of head of 
cattle who never see an owner except in 
the spring, when calves are branded, and 
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in the fall at the beef roundup, when the 
fattest four and five year old steers are 
culled out and driven to the railread to be 
shipped to Omaha and Chicago principally: 
[Bucking Broncho. 





Just Lovely—I am seven years old. I 
two 


have a little brother years old. He 











has light hair and blue eyes. I think he is 
just lovely. I go to school in summer. I 
have so far to go I do not go in winter. I 
learn a lesson every day at home.—[Flor- 
ence E. Berry. 





Amateur Journalists—I can give a good 
testimonial as to the proficiency of the 
American Agriculturist weeklies as an ad- 
vertising medium. Some time ago I wrote 
a short letter to the Table, mentioning my 
interest in journalism (amateur) and also 
in stenography. Before I had seen my 
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own letter in print, Uncle Sam began to 
deliver responses. They came from every 
one of the corners of the globe, and kept 
coming, and yet, occasionally, a straggler 
comes along. I have thought seriously of 
hiring a stenographer and ty»ewriter to 
handle my correspondence. It leaves the 
“chainless letter scheme” away in the 
shade. I have installed 45 sugar barrels 
in the back parlor, and have labeled each 


one with the name of a state. These 
are all full except Texas. I have 
hid no sleep for some time, and 


if anyone (especially of the male sex) 
is pining away waiting for an answer to 
a tenderly penned epistle, they should begin 
to “take Hood’s” or consolation at once, as 
they are probably looking for the “letter 
that will never come.” I thank the writers 
all through, and will confess that I am a 
victim to the boundless resources of the 
American Agriculturist. Almost every ree 
sponse to my letter has contained a wish 
to join an amateur journalists’ letter circle, 
Now, Mr Editor, it must come. The cream 
of your Table demand it. If you give your 
consent, my name is pledged to goon the 
list, and several others. I believe I may 
safely predict that the literature written 
by the proposed circle will De a medaP win- 
ner as to chirography. rily, the worst 
of the scribes do write for the papers, and 
write horribly, as far as the formation of 
characters is concerned, but their diction 
is perfect, and their rhythm like the run- 
ning waters. Beauty unadorned. Now if 
the Y F E will allow it, let’s flock to the 
standard, amateur journalists, and have a 
circle as is a circle.—[{T. L. Briggs. 
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Paine’s Celery Compound the. Best 
Spring Medicine in the World. 


s 





Spring finds everybody more or less ‘‘run-down.’’ 
‘Spring lassitude’’ is not an empty phrase. 
‘ a 2 . . . 
a superstition or a worn-out saying, but a strictly scien- 


tific fact. 


Prudent people all over the country appreciate the 
lact that in the spring the health is more under every 
one’s control than at any other time, and, whether sick 


or well— , 


They are taking advantage of the marvelous invigor- 
ating power of Paine’s celery compound. 
there are sarsaparillas, nervines and tonics, but they do 
hot touch the edge of the real trouble—nervous debility. 

When such remedies have been tried and proved 
valueless, Paine’s celery compound has surprised and 
delighted by its wonderful lasting results. 

Nature, the kindest and gentlest of nurses, is dis- 
posed, during these spring days, to put the blood and 
nerves in a healthy condition and no remedy so ably 
seconds her efforts as Paine’s celery compound. 

This best of all spring remedies is making people well 
and insuring others against future break-downs. 

As soon as spring sets in—it is now the season—every- 
body has more or less a feeling of languor; there is dimin- 


It is not 


their beds. 


On every hand 


celery compound. 


nervousness. 





blood, and will nourish the nerves and brain. 
most effective, accurate spring remedy ever formulated. 


ished appetite, disturbed sleep, less buoyancy of spirit and 
less disposition to exercise; some people are so indisposed 
that they have to keep in the house and numbers take to 


The irritability of temper, the peevishness, drowsi- 
ness, and uneasiness that come in spring, show that the 
nerves and brain are the chief sufferers. 

Nervousness, that so often appears at this season, 
inserts the thin edge of the wedge that opens the way for 
a long list of maiadies. 
from sleepless nights, nervous and unhappy, do not give 
way to dread and depression before you have tried Paine’s 
It is the one fair test of this wonder- 
ful remedy—to try it. 

Now spring has come, the tired feelings and ‘‘out of 
sorts’’ condition are to warn one thatthe blood is im- 
pure and the nerves ‘‘run-down.”’ 
pound assists nature at this critical time. 
scientific nerve food. ‘Taken now, it will enable the body 
to throw off headaches, rheumatism and ailments akin to 
It will sweep out every impurity from the 


If you are overworked, haggard 


Paine’s celery com- 
It supplies a 


It is the 
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‘*Sairy-Jane-lariar-Ann”’ 
and the Burglar. 


By Mae Myrtle Cook. 


HEY had been discussing burg- 
lars, had the young people at 
Smith's. There were five of 
them, of all ages, from six to 
sixteen, and the merriest one 
of the merry group was 16- 
years-old Leza. “Dear me,” 
she said at last, after half an hour’s dis- 
cussion of the subject, ‘I don’t see how 
any one can have the energy to burglarize 
these hot days.” 

“You seem to have no lack of energy,” 
slyly said her brother John, who was just 
a year younger and her especial chum. It 
was a standing joke that Leza’s energy 
was of a quality uncrushed even by a ther- 
mometer at 100 above zero. 

They all laughed and she retorted gayly: 
“You needn’t say anything, Jack; I’ve got 
to have enough for two. You commenced 
the study of phgsical economy so young, 
and have shown such devotion to its prac- 
tice ever since that I have to energize 
enough for both of us.” 

This turned the laugh on Jack, who look- 
ed up from his comfortable position on the 
floor and said agegrievedly: ‘‘Come, now, 
Leza, i call that downright mean. To hit 
a fellow when he ts down! And besides I’m 
not lazy, I’m just constitutionally indo- 
lent.” “Nobody said you was lazy, Jack,” 
spoke up Dick, a sharp youngster of 12. 
“No, they didn’t,’’ chimed in 13-years-old 
Jill. Her name was neither Jill, nor any- 
thing like it, but in compliment to Jack she 
had been dubbed “Jill,”” and the name had 
stuck to her in such a fashion that few 
people had any idea that her real name 
was Margaret. 

“You gave yourself away there, Jack, 
she went on. “Oh, let a fellow alone, can’t 
you?” groaned the victim. 

““You’re too lazy, no, ‘constitutionally in- 
dolent’ to even talk decently,” laughed Jill, 
dodging a pillow which her irate brother 
gathered up energy enough to fire at her, 
and then she coolly picked it up and tucked 
it under her head. ‘Thanks, awfully,’ she 
murmured, “just what I’ve been wishing 
for, old boy. This window seat was rather 
hard.” * 

“See here, now, you give that back,” 
commenced Jack threateningly, poising his 
other pillow menacingly, but his remon- 
strance was cut suddenly short by the re- 
maining member of the quintet, who had 
been rolling about the floor, and who now 
coolly rolled over to him, sat up and poked 
a piece of taffy into his mouth with the 
injunction: “Oh, keep still, Jack. You talk 
too much.” And amid a _ general laugh 
peace was restored. 

“For my part.” said Leza, energetically, 
“T don’t see why the town authorities 
haven’t put a stop to this thieving long 
ago. Here it’s been going on for over a 
month and about a dozen houses have been 
robbed, and there is no clew yet to any 
burglar.” 

“Don’t believe they want to find them,” 
remarked Dick, sagely. “It doesn’t look as 
if they did.’’ ‘Too hot,” said Jack sleepily. 
“Let them burgle, if they want to, Leze, 
but give us some music. Here’s your fid- 
dle,”” remarked Jill, impatiently. 

“Fiddle, indeed,” was all Leza said as 
she drew her bow across the strings in a 
long wail that caused Jack to groan and 
shiver. Leza was a very good performer, 
for one of her age, on her favorite instru- 
ment. 

“What shall I play?” she queried. ‘Oh, 
most anything,” replied Jill. ‘‘Rude child! 
Is that the language in which to address 
the eminent violinist?’ cried Jack in pre- 
tended alarm. “Allow me. Miss Smith, 
will you be so kind as to favor us with a 
little of your most excellent music?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me, I’m all out of practice, 
Really I can’t, you know!” she simpered. 
“Besides, I’ve left all my music to hum.” 
But Dick calls out in schoolboy language: 
“Oh, stow that rot, and give us some 
music.” 

“Certainly, my elegant brother!” rejoined 
the violinist, then briskly, ‘“‘vocal or instru- 
mental?” lifting her bow and poising it for 
action. “Both. Anything, so you play,” 
said Jill promptly 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


“Ladies and gentlemen,”’ says Leza, ‘ you 
will now listen to a trio by the noted vivolin- 
ist, the r€énowned Miss Elixabeth Smith.’ 

“Trio! You can’t do a trio!’’ cried Mas- 
ter Dick in lofty scorn. “Just you wait and 
see, lordly man,’ remarked Leza. “Of 
course we will listen. Like to see anyone 
do anything else when you are around,” 
murmurs Jack. 

Leza casts a glance of scorn at his recum- 
bent figure, but deigns to pay any further 
attention to his remark, and goes on: “A 
trio, consisting of an instrumental solo, an 
improvised song and an elegant dance.” 
And herewith she begins a wild perform- 
ance, to a polka step, singing to the old 
catchy tune of ‘“‘Tara-ra-boom-de-ay,’’ the 
following absurd words, which she extem- 
porized as she played: 

“Sairy-Jane-Mariar-Ann 

Fell in love with a nice man, 
Out beneath the apple tree, 
There her mother them did see. 
Cried the mother as she ran: 
“Stop her, stop her, if you can, 
Sairy-Jane-Mariar-Ann, 

She’s a gwine to kiss a man!” 

The last word came out with an appall- 
ing shriek that sent her listeners off into 
peals of laughter, and brought mamma 
from’ her room. “Hurrah!” “Come -on, 
mamma!” cried the merry crew. But 
mamma shook her head smilingly, and with 
a warning finger uplifted, vanished again. 

“Do you want some more music?” queried 
Leza demurely. ‘‘No, thanks. Not of that 
style. That’s enough of its kind,” respond- 
ed Dick and Jill in concert. “‘ "Twould scare 
a ghost!”’ remarked Jack, feelingly. “Ora 
burglar,” chimed in Posie. 

“Just the thing. Good for Posie!” said 
Leza. “If ever a burglar comes around here 
in the middle of the night, we'll just strike 
up ‘Sairy-Jane-Mariar-Ann,’ and he’ll not 
stay long.”’ “Come on, let’s practice then,” 
cried Jill, in high glee. 

And practice they did, till the five young 
voices, ringing out the absurd words, 
reaghes mamma in the garret, where she 
has gone to put away the remaining ma- 
terials left scattered about by her young 
gardeners. 

The house is an old-fashioned one, and a 
long hall divides it down the middle. The 
family all sleep downstairs in the summer, 
as the ground floor is so much the cooler. 
Between the dining room and the sitting 
room sleep Leza and Jill, and just across 
the hall is their parents’ chamber, flanked 
on either side by the boys’ room and the 
tiny one where Posie sleeps. 

Waking up suddenly that night, Leza saw 
through her door, left open for coolness, 
something that makes her turn over soft- 
ly and shake Jill awake. Jill is a light 
sleeper and wakens quickly to find Leza’s 
warm hand on her lips and hear Leza’s 
hushed voice whisper: , : 

“Sh! Be awful still, Jill, and we'll have 
some fun. Papa has been out in the dining 
room, to get Posie a drink, I suppose, and 
has just gone back into his room. Let’s 
scare him with ‘Sairy-Jane-Mariar-Ann.’ ”’ 

“All right,” and Jill choked down a laugh 
as Leza slid silently out of bed and caught 
up her instrument from a chair. 

“Now,” she breathed. And drawing the 
bow across the strings with a sudden fear- 
ful wail, the two mischief makers sttike up, 
“Sairy-Jane-Mariar-Ann,” and the tale o? 
her love. : 

Before they reach the second line, the 
boys, scared awake, mechanically join in 
the appalling din. And to cap it all, Posie 
awakens and sets up a counter yell of 
fright. 

The combined noise is so deafening to 
the chief conspirators that at first they do 
not hear the sounds of a scuffle in papa’s 
room, but a sudden sound of crashing glass 
and an oath send two white-gowned as- 
tonished maids across the hall, where two 
frightened boys, also in undress uniform, 
join them. 

A scene of confusion meets their eyes. 
Mamma is just turning on the electric 
lights and papa stands by the open window 
with a cane in his hand, gazing bewilder- 
edly out into the darkness. The mosquito 
netting on the window is torn as though a 
large body had been suddenly shot through 
it, and on the floor, broken to fragments, 
lies the pretty rose bow! that had stood last 
night on the window sill filled with roses. 

“What on earth!’ begins Jack, in fearful 
wonder, while Dick peeps out from beneath 
his brother’s arm, shivering violently, but 
clinging tightly to the soap dish, which 





was the first weapon that came to his hand 
when he awoke. 

““Matter!” echoed papa. “That’s what I’q 
like to have some one tell me. I was sleep- 
ing peacefully, when suddenly in the midst 
of a most delightful dream I was awakened 
by the most frightful noise, something like 
a lunatic asylum let loose.” 

“Yes, rhat was us!” put in Jill, wonder- 
ingly. “‘But you wasn’t asleep, papa, for 


Leza saw you going across the hall, and 
just for fun we begafi to sing our burglar 
song.”’ 

“I haven’t been out of bed once since I 
first got in several hours ago,” declared 


papa. “When I was awakened by that 
fearful racket, I saw in the half light of the 
room a man’s form and heard a voice swear 
as though its owner were rather aston- 
ished. I jumped out of bed, grabbed up 
my cane and chased the follow across the 
room. I reached him just as he reached 
the window, and was just in time to give 
him one good crack on the skull as he went 
through the window head first. Just as 
you children came in I heard him scramble 
up and go off at a round pace, still swe. _- 
ing in fright.’’ 

“So it was a burglar I saw,” remarked 
Leza, half-frightened. “I just saw that it 
was a man going in your room and sup- 
posed of ccurse it was you. And we thought 
it would surprise you to hear our burglar 
song.”’ 

“Well, I had a surprise all right!’ said 
papa, rather grimly. 

‘“Let’s go out in the dining room,” pro- 
posed Dick. And away trooped the four 

[To Page 330.] 














WHY WERE NAPOLEON AND KING 
RICHARD BEATEN? 

Napoleon had nerves of steel at Auster- 
litz and dyspepsia at Waterloo. King Rich- 
ard suffered the agonies of insomnia the 
night before he met Richmond on the fatal 
field of Bosworth. Ill health, low vitality, 
nervous and physical exhaustion are al- 
ways the causes of lack of success in what- 
ever you undertake. Weak nerves, low vi- 
tality, female complaints, insomnia and 
despondency prevent women from attain- 
ing their object in life, in work or society, 
or fulfilling their duties as wife, mother 
and home maker. Nervous debility, shat- 
tered nerves and physical exhaustion from 
overwork, indiscretions and excesses stand 
as a stumbling block in the path of success 
for men. Absolutely the only hope of at- 
taining success in life lies in getting back 
your health, and you can do so if you adopt 
the right means. You have perhaps tried 
to get well and failed. Simply because you 
have not used the right means. You have 
taken drugs and poisons which have done 
you no good. Why do you not use the won- 
derfully curative harmless vegetable medi- 
cines of Dr Greene, 35 West 14th street, 
New York city, discoverer of that grand 
restorative, known and _used all over the 
world, Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy? This is but one of the many 
marvelous cures for different complaints 
and conditions of disease which Dr Greene 
has discovered, and the fact that he is a 
regular physician, a skilled and experienced 
specialist in the treatment and cure of all 
forms of nervous, chronic and lingering 
complaints enables him to perfectly under- 
stand your disease and prescribe his health- 
restoring medicines to cure. Consultation, 
examination and advice are given to all 
absolutely free of charge. You are welcome 
to call, or if not convenient, write him fully 
and freely about your case and in perfect 
confidence. It costs you nothing to consult 
him and find out all about your complaint, 
and we assure you that you will be cured 
if you will adopt this treatment by harm- 
less vegetable medicines. 


000 BICYCLES 


Overstock; must be closed out 
198 MODELS $9 to Si6. 
Shopworn and second - hand 
wheels, as good as new $3 to $106 
Al New '99 Models Sif » $30. 
Ji Great Faetory clearing sale. We 
ship to anyone on approval without 
@ centin advance. ! 


BICYCLE 


— by helping us advertise our superb line of 
= =A We give one Rider Agent ia 


al 99 mode! - 
each town FREE USE of sample whee! to introduce them. Write 
at once for our Special Offer. 

D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill. 


Absolutely enred, Never toreturm. 
A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
Dr.E.M.Botot. Box 590, Augusta, Me- 
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ABOUT THE HOOSE. 


Things Worth Knowing. 





To Be Saving—Much has been said re- 
parding the ‘‘destructive bump” of children, 
and while it is true that the majofity of 
little folks seem born with more thoughts 
of pulling down than building up, of wast- 
ing than saving, it is equally true that wise 
training will in most cases counteract these 
tendencies. To encourage thrift, make it 
possible for the child to earn some money 


of his own, for one cannot know much 
about saving unless he has something 
to save. One must not expect a child who 


has never shown any capacity for accumu- 
lating to be greatly interested in a bank 
book. Lead him up to it easily, by stimu- 
lating him (or her) to save for a bicycle or 
something else in which he can be genu- 
inely interested and which is not within 
the family means, and the habit once form- 
ed will be easy to continue. While I do 
not believe in allowing children to think 
they must be paid for helping father and 
mother, I do approve of compensating them 
for special work, like sprouting potatoes 
(a most monotonous task), raking after the 
loads, or picking up pig potatoes. Payment 
heips them to be methodical, and where 
several children are working at the same 
time, it creates a wholesome competition, 
for the one who gets his rows finished first 
gets the first money, and can get back to 
play first.—[Annie Balcomb Wheeler. 





Rye Bread—Stir together dry until thor- 
oughly mixed 1 even teacup Indian meal 
and 2 heaping teacups rye meal. Pour a 
bint of hot water into a teacup of molasses 
and stir well, pour this into the middle of 
the meal and stir to a smooth batter, beat- 
ing quickly for several minutes. As it is 
poured into a covered pail or other conven- 
ient dish it should break, not run. Set the 
pail or basin (covered) into a kettle of boil- 
ing water, cover the kettle and boil three 
hours, replenishing the water in the kettle 
with boiling water as it boils away. I have 
found it easier to set the bread into a 
steamer over boiling water; the results are 
equally good. Bake 10 minutes to get a 
nice crust.—[Sarah E. Wilcox. 


Don’t Shot the Bottles—From time to 


time medical and druggists’ papers have 
called attention to the danger of using shot 
for scouring the inside of bottles, but there 
are still many people who think it the 
proper way. Shot always leaves a thin film 
of lead on the glass, which is injurious to 
the health, and fatal cases of poisoning 
have occurred from shot being left lodged 
in a crevice in the bottle. Pounded glass 
has many sharp points and cleans a bottle 
better than shot. If a bottle has been lead- 
ed, the lead may be removed by first rinsing 
in nitric acid, to dissolve the lead, and then 
in clear water to wash it away. Alkaline 
or soapy water should not be used after 
the acid, as that would precipitate the lead 
in form of oxide or insoluble lead soap. 
{Henry A. Sprague. 





Fruit Cake—Here is a recipe for fruit 
cake that is “moist and not bitter,’ and 
will be found just right: One cup butter, 2 
cups sugar, 4 eggs, 1 cup sour milk, 1 ta- 
blespoon soda, 1 lb chopped raisins, % 1b 
currants, 4% lb citron, 1 tablespoon each of 
cinnamon, cloves and allspice, 3 good-sized 
cups flour. Bake with slow fire.—[Mrs R. 
Evans. 


Orange Marmalade—This recipe has been 
used in our family for years. The preserve 
is not expensive and is very delicious and 
wholesome. The marmalade is best when 
made in February or March, as later the 
Oranges grow tasteless. To every dozen 
orange, one lemon. Wash and dry half the 
quantity of the oranges and all the lemons, 
then with a sharp knife peel off the yellow 
rind very thin, and drop into cold water 
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briskly three-quarters of an hour, skim- 
ming well. Meanwhile drain off the salted 
water from the yellow rind, put in a little 
saucepan with fresh cold water and boil 
about 20 minutes, take off, chop very fine, 
and add to the oranges and sugar after you 
have stopped skimming, or just before tak- 
ing the fruit from the fire. Pour into jelly 
glasses, bowls or pint cans, and when cold, 
tie up. It will keep indefinitely.—[J. E. D. 





Welsh Rabbit—This is a new recipe for 
Welsh rabbit and is indeed very good. Slice 
% 1b cheese finely, place in a stewpan andi 
pour over it 2 tablespoons rich cream. Add 
1 teaspoon mixed mustard, season with salt 
and pepper to taste, stir over a moderate 
fire until all is smooth and the consistency 
of cream. Have nicely buttered toast 
ready on a hot dish, cut in squares and 
cover each square with the mixture. Brown 
in a quick oven and serve at once.—[A. 
Bu Bs 





Favorite Gingerbread—Take 1 full cup 
molasses, % cup sugar, 1 egg, some short- 
ening the size of an egg (melted), then add 


salt, with any spice or flavor you 
like, and 1 spoon soda, then add 2% 
cups sifted flour and no more. Now 
stir well together and, lastly, pour over 
and stir in a cup of boiling water. Bake in 
sheets. This recipe, flavored with vanilla 
and put in layers with chocolate, is very 
nice. Or add fruit and you have a nice 


light fruit cake.—[J. M. Cooley. 





Soft-Boiled E-ors require three minutes 
for cooking, hard five; very hard, to be 
used for salads and the like, 15 minutes. 
[K. E. M. 
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No one who knows Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys will have 
any other — except some deal- 
ers who want their chimneys to 


break. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friendg or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted, 
My New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all youare asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

> Ww. H. MAY, M.D. 

May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 





1899 Bicycles Down to $8.25. 
Men’s and women’s new 1899 model bicycles 
are now being offered at $8.25 to $23.75 and sent 
to anyone anywhere for full examination before 
payment is made. For catalogue and full partic- 
ulars, cut this notice out and mail to SEARS, 
ROEBUCK & Co., Chicago. 





of every description. Cat’lg free. 
Rubber Goods avin Mercer & Co., Toledo, O. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


How To Succeed With Them. 


By Lizzie PAGE HILLHOUsE. This book has been 
written by a woman for the thousands of women who 
have no conservatory or greenhouse, and are compelled 
to grow their plants in their home. The author has kept 
strictly within the. lines of her personal experience, and 
describes the treatment only of those plants which can be 
grown successfully in living rooms. 220 pages, 12mo., 
illustrated, cloth. Postpaid, 81.00. 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., NewYork. 











Gentlemen’s Nickel Watch. 


A Handsome Stem-Winding and Stem-Setting Watch and an Accurate and 
Reliable Time Keeper. 


$3.50. 





durable. 


Given for 7 New, Subscriptions (other than the 


sender’s own). 


We here offer what we consider the_best watch ever 
sold at the price. 
movement is the latest style put on the market by one of 
the largest watch companies in the country—it is nickel 
damaskeened ; has 7 jewels with train bearings in metal 
settings, safety pinion, compensatidn balance and supe- 
rior white enamel dial. 
longer to wind than any other watch, as it has a short 
spring, just the same as an expensive watch. The case 
is nickel, guaranteed to keep its color and _to be very 
The illustration shows the exact size of the 
watch, but gives but avery poor idea of its attractive 
appearance. 
not -perfectly satisfied we will cheerfully refund the 
amount paid, upon application. 
reason for any person to be without a watch, as the 
terms upon which we offer this put it within reach of 
all. We can furnish either Roman or Arabic lettering on 
the dial, so please specify style desired when ordering. 


It is a stem-winding watch, and the 


It runs 26 hours and takes no 


We guarantee satisfactios, and to any one 


There is no longer any 


Price $3.00, or with your subscription one year 
Postage paid by us in each case. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you, 


CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
uette Building. Homestead Building, 


PANY, Publishers. 












NEW YORK, 
52 Lafayette Place. 


Slightly salted and let remain over night. 
Then peel and prepare all the oranges (also 
the lemons) exactly as when cutting them 
up for table use, rejecting every particle of 
the tough white skin, the cores and seeds, 
as they make the preserve unpleasantly 
bitter, Weigh the oranges and add the 
Same weight of white sugar, letting them 
Stand over night in the preserving kettle or 
a stone pot. In the evening place over the 
fire, let come slowly to a boil,, and boil 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 


ORANCE JUDD CO 
soap if mention this publication. 
NY. 


LARKIN SOAPS 2225222 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN american Agriculturist Oct. 22d, Nov. 19th, 26th 
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BOSY FINGERS. 


Doll Hammock. 
MAY MYRTLE COOK. 
























































‘A couple of balls of druggist’s or sea- 
island twine, and the same number of brass 
rings one inch in diameter, will be needed 
to make this dainty gift for a little girl. It 
is crocheted in knot stitch, and made as 
follows: 

Crochet a chain consisting of twenty-four 
knots, each one inch long, turn and catch 
in the fourth knot stitch, crochet two knots, 
catch in the second knot from last fasten- 
ing, etc, clear across. When you arrive at 
the last stitch, fasten and turn. Crochet 
three knots, fasten and proceed as on the 
first row. Each row is the same as this lat- 
ter. There should be twenty-four rows in 
all. The cord should be in two shades, say 
pale blue and cream, This is a lovely com- 





bination, and one equally pleasing to chil- 
dren is of red and green, in the more vivid 
shades. Have the first and last five rows of 
one color, and the body of the hammock 
of the other. 

Now cut forty-eight pieces of cord each 
two feet long, for the ends. To fasten 
in place, take up one of these pieces, double 
it in the center, run your hook through the 
knot in the end of the hammock, pull the 
doubled end of cord through the loop in 
knot and pull the doubled cord through 
this stitch. Draw up tightly. In this man- 
ner fill in the remainder of the hammock 
ends. When this is done, lay the work out 
flat on a table and even up the ends. Run 
ali the cords at one end through one of the 
rings, leaving about one and one-half 
inches of the cords hanging out as a tas- 
sel. Fasten tightly by winding the cord just 

¢ below the ring with a piece of the twine. 
Finish both ends in this manner, and your 
job is done. 

Another way of finishing the ends is to tie 
around the bunch of cords about two inches 
from the end (using no ring in this case), 
then divide the bunch of cords in two equal 
parts, double around the finger so that the 
end of each bunch touches the base of the 
other side, thus forming a solid ring of the 
doubled cords. Over this loop crochet firm- 
ly with the twine in double stitch. Or a 
prettier finish to the former way of fix- 
ing the ends would be to cut off the cords 
clese to the rings, and finish by filling in 
the Drass ring with double crochet. 


Crocheted “* Umbrella ’’ Shawl. 
H. M. A. 








Use one pound of Shetland wool, chain 
eighty-seven for the neck and one treble 
in each chain. 

2d row—* One treble in first three trebles, 
five tr in the 4th, one tr in next three, two 
ch, miss one tr, repeat from * ten times, 
the last point ending with three tr, turn. 
This row divides the shawl into eleven 
gores or waves. 

8d row—Miss one tr, one tr in the 
four, three tr in the next, one tr in 
four, miss one, two ch, repeat. 

_ 4th row—Miss one, four tr, five tr in next 
four tr, miss one, two ch, repeat. 
_ 5th row—Miss one, five tr, three tr in next 
five tr, miss one, two ch, repeat. 
__ 6th row—Miss one, five tr, five tr in next 
five tr, miss one, two ch, repeat. 

7th row—Miss one, six tr, three tr in next 
Six tr, miss one, two ch, repeat. 

8th row—Miss one, six tr, five tr in next 
six tr, miss one, two ch, repeat. 

Keep on widening like this until the shawl 
is the required length. For fringe, use the 
yarn double. Fir t row, turn the wool over 
the hook, draw up a loop through the next 
stitch, draw this loop under the yarn that 


next 
next 














is on the hook, repeat around the 
shawl. In the second row, work up 
the loops through the back horizontal 






loops of the previous row. For the 
tassels, pass six strands of wool of equal 
lengths through a stitch of chain, plait 
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them for about three-quarters of an inch 
down, then knot the strands and cut the 
ends even. 





Fine Troches—Mix together 1 oz each of 
powdered cubebs, licorice, gum arabic and 
calamus rcot and add to these one dram of 
oil of anise and a third of an ounce of oil 
of cubebs. Mix these in and add to them 
% lb best confectioners’ sugar and enough 
warm water to just make as stiff a dough 
as can be rolled. Sprinkle a sheet of clean 
wrapping paper with powdered licorice and 
roll out a third of an inch thick and cut 





out with a clean thimble. If the scraps are 
too dry to roll out nicely, add a little water 
and knead them. Place upon clean paper 
to dry, which may take several days, then 
pack away in little boxes. These are the 
best troches the writer has ever used, and 
will give quick relief to a cough.—[May 
Lonar@. 





To Tell good eggs from bad, place them 
in water in a vessel having a smooth, 
level bottom; the good ones will lie on the 
side, the bad ones will stand on end. 
[K. E. M. 








the blues! 


Ts constantly recurring monthly suffering gives women 


How hopeless the future appears, month after month 
the same siege with menstrual pain! 
Comparatively few women understand that excessive pain 





DESPONDENT 
WOMEN 








indicates 
serious 
feminine organs. 

A million women have been 
helped by Mrs. Pinkham. 
what two of them say. 


ill-health, or 
derangement of 


some 
the 


Read 


Mrs. Lizzie COLEMAN, of Wayland, N. Y., writes: 
‘*DeaR Mrs, PINKHAM—For years I suffered with painful 
menstruation and falling of womb. The bearing-down pains 


in my back and hips were dreadful. 


I could not stand for 


more than five minutes at a time when menstruation began. 


But thanks to Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound, my sufferings are now 
I shall gladly 


recommend your medicines to all my 


a thing of the past. 


friends.” 


Miss C. D. Morris, 3 Louisburg 
Square, Boston, Mass., writes: 

‘*DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM—I have 
been using Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound and it has 
I was 
troubled with headache, backache | 
and that weak and tired feeling. 
cannot say enough in praise of your [| 


helped me wonderfully. 

















I] 


medicine for it has done me so much & 


good. 
my friends who suffer.” 
Despondency is a dis- 


ease. Nervousness and 
snappishness come with 
it. Will power won't 
overcome it. The femi- 
nine organs are con- 
nected by nerves with 


the brain and all parts 


I shall recommend it to all : 





of the body. These organs must be healthy or the mind is 


not healthy. 


All low-spirited or suffering women may write to Mrs. Pink- 
ham at Lynn, Mass., and receive her advice free of charge. 
Don't wait until your life is wrecked by neglect and suffering. 


Get advice in time. 











SEND US ONE DOLLA 


and this ad and we will send this BIG 
850.POUND NEW 1899 PATTERN HIGH~- 
GRADE RESERVOIR COAL AND 








wooD 9° 
depot an found perfecty satisfactory and 


ght charges. 


K STOVE by freight C. 0. D. subject to examination. 


ou can examine it at your freight 








= qroctent stove -¢ in you ever saw eo “I ay == 
e freig n ss the I 
sriciacone pate $13.75 wae sith 
Order, re hs 

At 


7 we can ship this stove from 

Bewark, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., 
Mannibal, Mo., or Chattancog: 
point nearest you, we have t 
at these points, and $1.25 will pay the 
freight about miles from any of 
these points. 


THIS STOVE IS SIZE No. 8, 
made extra large, cut long centers with 
support, heavy covers, heavy sectional 
fire back, patent a. and dumping 
grate, extra large ash pit with ash pan, 
patent oven door kicker, outside oven 

elf, handsome base, | reelain 
lined reservoir, nickel pannel on oven 
doors, oven doors, economical 
in the use of fuel and an excellent 
baker; oven is 18x19x1144 inches. 
BURNS Soft Coa Coal or Wood, and 


Tenn., t! 
sto 


we furnish FREE an extra wood : aie 


making it a PERFECT W 







WRITE 
for FREE 
STOVE 
CATA- 
= LOGUE. 


00D 
safi 
WRITTEN BINDING CYARANTEE GOES Lyd EVERY STOVE, and we guarantee safe 


A 
delivery to your home, and we 


DON'T DELAY. ORDER TO-DAY. WE WILL SAVE YOU $10.00. 
avpress SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (iInc.), CHICACO. 
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Nature’s Cure for the Kidncys and Bladder 


ano URIC ACIDOR RHEUMATIC 





Mr. Jos. W. Whitten, 
Wolfboro, New Hampshire. 


The Wonderful Kava-Kava Shrub, 


A Free Gift to Every Reader. 


In a recent issue our readers were informed 
of the discovery of the Kava-Kava Shrub, a 
new botanical product, of wonderful power 
( in curing kidney dis- 
eases. The Kava-Kava 
Shrub, or as botanists 
call it, Piper Methys- 
ticum, grows on the 
banks of the Ganges 
river, East India, and 
probably was used for 
centuries by the natives 
.before its extraordin- 
ary properties became 
known to civilization 

: ® through Christian mis- 
THe Kava-KavaSurvus.sionaries. In this re- 

(Piper Methysticum.) spect it resembles the 
discovery of quinine from the Peruvian bark, 
made known by the Indians to the early 
Jesuit missionaries in South America, and 
by them brought to civilized man. We have 
previously quoted Dr. Archibald Hodgson, the 
great authority on these diseases, in which he 
describes the sufferings of both Hindoos and 
white missionaries and soldiers on these 
low, marshy swamps and jungles on the 
Ganges. He says: 

** Intense tropical heat and moisture acting upon 
decaying vegetation render these low grounds on 
the Ganges most unhealthy districts. Jungle 
fevers and miasma assail thesystem. * * * The 
Blood becomes deranged and the Urine thick and 
dark-colored. * * * Life hangsin the balance. 
Then when all modern medical science fails, 
safety is found in the prompt use of Kava-Kava. 
A decoction of this wonderful botanical growth 
relieves the Kidneys, the Urine becomes elearer, 
the fever abates, and recovery sets in, etc.” 

The Kidneys may be called the strainers of 
the human system. Their duty is to strain 
out and separate from the Blood various 
poisonous substances, such as Urie Acid, 
Urates, Lithates, ete., and cast them out of 
the system through the Urine. If this is not 
done, these poisonous substances are de- 

sited in the joints and muscles and cause 

heumatism and Gout, or they cause diseases 
of the Kidneys and Bladder, Bright’s Disease, 
Pain in Back, Dropsy, Blood Disorders, and 
various other maladies. 

Of all diseases that afflict mankind, Dis- 
eases of the Kidneys are the most fatal and dan- 
gerous, and hence the discuvery of the Kava- 
Kava Shrub—Nature’s Positive Specific Cure for 
Diseases of the Kidneys—is welcomed by suf. 
fering humanity, and its medical compound 
Alkavis universally endorsed by the Hospitals 
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Urs. James Young, Kent, O. Mt. Sterling. Iulinois. 
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and Physicians of Europe, in which it at once 
recorded over 1,200 cures in less than 80 days. 

Hon. R. C. Wood, a prominent lawyer of. 
Lowell, Indiana, was completely cured of 
severe Rheumatism, and Kidney and Bladder 
disease, by Alkavis. He gratefully writes as 
follows: 

“lam now 55 years old and have used various 
kindsof medicines. For the past ten years I have 
suffered from rheumatism, and have suffered 
from kidney and bladder trouble for the past 
five years. I have been treated by all our home 
fares sg © and by three different specialists. 

sides having used various so-called specifics 
without receiving the least benefit. My blad- 
der trouble became so troublesome that I had 
to get up from five to twelve times during the 
night to urinate. In fact. I was in misery the 
whole time and was becoming very despondent. 
* * * JT have now used Alkavis and am better 
than I have been for five years. I know Alkavis 
will cure bladder and kidney trouble, and can 
most heartily recommend it to all sufferers. 
* * * It is the cheapest and best treatment I 
ever used. I feel so grateful to you for the relief 
I have received that I feel I owe it to you to 
write this to you. You are at liberty to use this 
testimonial if you wish, and I will also cheerfully 
answer all sufferers writiug me for particulars 
regarding Alkavis. It isa wonderful and grand 
good remedy; it is powerful and searching, 
going right to the very root of the disease and 
driving it Out of the system, never to return. 
Try it all ye who suffer and be convinced. You 
will then be as enthusiastic in its praise as I am. 
Wishing you the success you deserve. I am, 

Most respectfully yours, R.C. WOOD, 
Attorney-at-Law and Notary Public. 


The celebrated American physician, Dr. J. 
M. S. Thomas, reports that Alkavis promptly 
and effectively cured four well marked cases 
of Bright’s Disease among his patients, and 
writes: 

“T have fully tested the value of the Kava- 
Kava Shrub (Alkavis) in Kidney, Bladder and 
Urinary disorders, as well as in Rheumatism and 
Dropsical Effusions with the most remarkable 
and satisfactory success.”’ 

Among other leading doctors who write of the 
great curative effects of this New Remedy, are 
Dr. L. F. Calhoun, of Jonesville, La.; Dr. J. B. 
Crpest, of Frost, Texas, and Dr. G. C. Prichard, 
of Phelps. New York, who have used Alkavis for 
themselves or their patients with most remark- 
able success in curing Bright’s Disease, Nephri- 
tis, Inflammation of the Kidneys or Bladder, 
Locomotor Ataxia and Rheumatism. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. 
C., Editor of the “ Religious World,’’ writes of the 
wonderful curative effects of Alkavisin his own 
case, as it cured him after years of suffering from 
Kidney and Bladder disease and Rheumatism. 

Mr. J. R. Burke, of Clarendon, Arkansas, 
testifies to his cure of Bright’s Disease by 
the wonderful power of Alkavis. He writes: 

“I desire to give credit to whom credit is due 
In February, 1894, I was taken with Kidney 
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CONDITIONS. 





trouble and my urine was of a very dark color 
and heavy brick-dust deposits. 1 was confined 
to my room ten weeks with constant attention 
of two physicians, who at last pronounced m 
case Bright’s Disease, ana incurable. I was ad- 
vised by a friend to try Alkavis which I did. I 
was able to work in the yard in a week, and now 
Iam as well as I have been in five years 

Many who suffered from retention or too 
frequent passage of water, through irritation 
of the Bladder or other cause being com- 
pelled to rise from six to twenty times a 
night for the purpose of relief, testify to their 
prompt and permanent cure by Alkavis. Par- 
ticularly severe were the cases of Mr. T. H. 
Booth, of Utica, Miss., and Mr. Stephen 
Wright, of Bear Lake, Penn., who often 
pa blood with the urine. Both were cured 

y Alkavis, and are earnest in its praise. 

Rev. A. C. Darling, of North Constantia 
Oswego Co., New York, writes that he had suffered 
for sixteen years with Heart, Kidney and Blad- 
der disorders, often having to use the vessel 
sixteen time duringthe night. Alkavis promptl 
cured him, and as he writes, he now sleeps all 
night like a baby. 

Many ladies also join in testifying to the won- 
derful curative powers of Alkavis in Kidney and 
allied diseases, and other troublesome afflictions 
peculiar to womanhood, which cannot with pro- 
pee be described here. Among these wd be 

ncluded Mrs. Susan B. Castle, Poestenkill, N. Y.; 
Mrs. James Young, of Kent, O.; Mrs. Alice Evans, 
of Baltimore. Md.; Mrs. Mary A. Layman, of Neel, 
W. Va.; Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa., and Mrs. 
L. E. Copeland, Elk River, Minn. 

While Alkavis is well-known in Europe, 
its only importers in this country so far are 
The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. They are 
80 anxious to introduce Alkavis and prove its 
great value that they will send free one 
Large Case of Alkavis prepaid by mail, 
to Every Reader of this Paper, who 
suffers trom any form of Kidney or 
Bladder disorder, Bright’s Disease, Rheuma- 
tism, Cystitis, Gravel, Female Complaints 
and Irregularities, Dropsy, Retention or too 
frequent passage of Water, or other afflic- 
tions due to improper action of the Kidneys 
or Urinary Organs. At the same time a large 
descriptive book, Testimony of a ‘‘Thousand 
Witnesses,”’ will be sent you. All readers 
of this Paper who are sufferers should send 
their names and address to the Company 
when they will receive the Large Case of 
Alkavis and Book by mail free. To prove its 
wonderful curative powers it is sent to you 
entirely free. All asked in return is that 
when cured yourself you will tell other suf- 
ferers thereof. 


FREE TO EVERY READER. 


Gert 








Just for Fun. 





“Mamma, why have you got papa’s hair 
in a locket?” “To remind me that he once 
had some, Tommy.” 





“I have an umbrella that has been in my 
Possession for two years.” “Then it’s time 
you returned it.” 





McGonigle: The candidate’s voice has 
Played out! Heeler: Well, he can still sign 
checks yet, can’t he? 





Dentist: I can give you laughing gas. 
Fatient: But this is no laughing matter, 
r. 





Son: Pop, what does “‘ante-bellum” mean? 


ne It means “before marriage,” my 





Husband: Oh! there’s that confounded 
theumatism again! Wife: I’m so sorry. I 


wanted to go shopping to-morrow, and your 
rheumatism is always a sign of rain. Isn’t 
it provoking? 





Policeman (to fair cyclist): Can’t you 
see that sign: ‘“Dismount here?” Can't 
you read? 

Fair One: Yes, I can read, but I can't 
get off. 





A recent notice in a Spanish railway train 
said: “The inbringing of dogs and output- 
ting of heads is strictly defended.” 





A teacher was giving a botany lesson in 
a very conversational way, and holding up 
a sprig of pussy willow she asked, ‘‘What 
can you tell me about this pussy willow?’ 

One small lad spoke up: “They hatch 
kittens!” 

“©, no, I guess you are mistaken,” re- 
marked the teacher. 

“No, I am not,” persisted the child. “TI 
put some of them in a box behind our stove 





and the cat slept on them, and one morn- 
ing there was five kittens there!” 





“Mamma, what kind of a bear is that?” 
“That’s a cinnamon bear, aon.” “ht 
doesn’t smell a bit like cinnamon.” 





“Father,” said the boy with big, serious 
eyes, “I want to ask you something.” ‘“What 
is it, my son?” asked the old gentleman, 
closing his book and looking wise. “If a 
monkey wore shoes on his hind feet would 
they be mittens?” 





He: There I sat, alone with my thoughts. 
She: Poor boy! How lonely you must 
have been. 





Grimsby: So you are going to make a 
pianist of your son? Has he an ear for 
music? Flimsby: I don’t know anything 
about his ear; but see what a head of hair 
he’s got. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Manila Quilt Design. 


ALLIE L. NAY. 


BST eae 
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Star Stitch in Crochet. 
MRS HATTIE M. AYERS. 





Make a chain the required length; turn 
and put the hook through first stitch of 


4 ne get 





chain from the needle, take up wool and 
draw through, making two. stitches on 
needle. Take up five stitches in all, in this 
way, Keeping all on the needle, then take 
up wool and draw through all the stitches 
at once. Take up again and make one chain 
by» drawing through the stitch now on 
needle. 

This forms one star, or cluster. For the 
second star, count the stitch on needle, one; 
draw wool through the tiny hole which 
forms the “eye” of previous star—two; un- 
der the back perpendicular loop of last 
stitch of previous star—three; through next 
two stitches on chain—four, five. Having 
now five stitches on the needle, draw to- 
gether as before, make one chain, and re- 
peat the second star to the length of the 
chain. 





Wedge Lace. 


AUNTIE. 





Make a chain the required length, turn, 
make one d cin each st of chain, turn, ch 
three, one dc, between 2d and 3d d cs of 
2d row, ch two, one d c between 5th and 6th 





d cs, continue to ch two, and skip two d 
cs to the end. 

3d row—Ch four, one s c under Ist ch two, 
repeat. 

4th row—Ch four, one dc under ch two, 
ch three, one d c under same ch, repeat 
again, making four d cs' under the chain. 

Put thread around the hook twice, skip 
two, ch two, put the hook under 3d ch, work 
off two stitches, leaving two on the hook, 
repeat twice and draw thread through the 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


four stitches left on the hook, make five 
more clusters of three tr, under same ch, 
skip two chains and put four d c with three 
ch between under next ch two, and re- 
peat. 

5th row—Four ch, put four d c with three 
ch between under 2d three ch of preceding 
row, one cluster of three tr between 2d and 
3d cluster of trs, 4 clusters between 3d and 
4th clusters, one cluster between 4th and 
5th clusters, repeat. 

6th, 7th and 8th rows, like 5th. 

9th row—Ch four, one sc in center of 
four d cs, ch three, cluster of trs between 
ist and 2d trs of preceding row, ch three, 
tluster of trs between 2d and 3dclusters, four 
clusters between 3d and 4th clusters, with 
three ch between, ch three, cluster between 
4th and 5th ch three, cluster between 5th 
and 6th ch three, dc in top of 2d ch three 
in preceding row; repeat. 


I 
To Pack Eggs—When putting away for 
winter use, always secure perfectly 
fresh eggs; when packed, cover 
closely and keep in a_ cool _ place, 
but not where they will freeze. An 
inexpensive way to pack eggs is to put a 
two-inch layer of salt in a stone jar, then 
a layer of eggs, then salt, then eggs, hav- 
ing a layer of salt on top. Most persons 
pack with the small end of the egg down, 
but dealers usually put the large end down, 
giving as their reason for so doing the fol- 
lowing: ‘“‘The air chamber is in the larger 
end, and if that is placed down the yolk 
will not break through and touch the shell. 
Another thing, if the air chamber is down 
the egg is not as liable to shrink away.” 
{Katharine E. Megee. 





Inquiring Friends—We receive a good 
many stamp and coin queries which would 
require considerable space to answer. Any 
one interested in either subject ought to get 
the little booklet, The Standard Money 
Manual, issuei at a small price by W. E. 
Skinner, 325 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Will the Tablers who have so kindly re- 
sponded to Vera’s request for a name for 
her girl baby please name my baby boy? 
Would prefer one that is not easily nick- 
named.—[Inquirer. 

Confirmed Bachelor, your range of vision 
must be very narrow indeed, or as my hus- 
band says, you haven’t studied the ‘‘woman 
question” thoroughly. B of C, if I were you 
I wouldn’t allow myself to be classed with 
ACB. I think he has had a “‘sour grapes” 
experience.—[John’s Wife. 





Kalsomining—Wash the ceiling, if smok- 
ed from-the lamp, with a strong solution 
of soda. If there are cracks in the wall 
fill with a cement made of one part water 
and one part silicate of potash mixed with 
whiting. Put it on with a trowel or a lim- 
ber case knife. After it sets, scrape off the 
rough places: For the wash, take 8 Ibs 
whiting and % lb white glue, stir together, 
adding warm water until the consistency 
of thick cream. Use a kalsomine brush or 
one finer than a whitewash brush. Brush 
in carefully and finish as you go.—[A. R, A, 





The late E. P. Roe, the novelist, conducted 
a fruit farm. R. D. Blackmore, the author 
of Lorna Doone, has a fruit farm on the 
banks of the Thames. Hamlin Garland, the 
novelist, has tried berry culture in Wiscon- 
sin. John Burroughs, naturalist and writer, 
has a little fruit farm in the valley of the 
Hudson. 





Some families are so old they have be- 
come monotonous. 









Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


3 ” CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in thesick- 

room will giveimmedi relief. Its curativepowersare 

wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 

Contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 

ant. Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggista, 

Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 

THE VAPO-CRESOLERE CO., 09 Wall St. 

@CHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agents, 








FRENCH ACHROMATIC 


TELESCOPE 


FARMERS, HERDSMEN, HUNTERS, PROs.- 
PZCTORS, SAILORS, TRAVELERS, TOUR- 
ISTS, AND, IN FACT, EVERYBODY, 
WILL FIND THIS INSTRUMENT 
INVALUABLE. 


DESCRIPTION tiie TELESCOPE 


DIMENSIONS: — 
The length of the 
telescope, when 
extended, is 16} 
inches; when 
closed, 6ine hes, di- 
ameter, 1} inches. 


FIVE LENSES. 
This useful and 
beautiful instru- 

ment has five lens- 
es, of the best 
French manufac- 

ture. The object 
lenses are achiro- 
matic, that is, con- 
vex and concave, 
having different 
refractive and dis- 
persive powers, 
with the curva 
tures so adjusted 
that the chromatic 
aberration pro- 
duced by the one is 
corrected by the 
other, and the 
light emerges from 
the compound 
lens uncdecom- 
posed, or free from 
color, objects at 


a long distance ap- 
pearing clear and 
natural. 


BRASS SLIDES, 
The slides and 
mountings are 
made of brass, 

highly polished, 
the telescope tubes 
fitting closely into 
“each other. 


BRASS SAFETY 
CAPS. Safety 
caps of polished 
brass cover the 
exposed ends of 
the instrument, 
keeping out damp- 
ness and dust 
when not in use. 


MOROCCO COV- 
ERED TUBES. 
The main tube or 
body of the tele- 
scope is covered 
with handsome 
French morocco, 
making it alto- 
gether a most ex- 
cellent instrument 
Each telescope is 
furnished ina 
strong, cloth-cov- 
ered case. Itis 
strongty made and 
cannot get out of 
order, but will last 
for a lifetime. 





Fall Size when Closed. 


Given for 8 New Yearly Subscribers. 


Every Subscriber is Entitled to our Year 
Book and Almanac for 1899. 


High power achromatic telescopes have hereto- 
fore sold at prices placing them almost beyond 
the reach of persons of moderate means. The 
telescope we nuw offer is just what the people 
want, a real philosophical instrument, at a low 
price, that is equal to other instruments that cost 
from $5.00 to $15.00 each. 


FOR ONLY $2 7 We will send one of these 
' telescopes, postpaid, in- 
cluding A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO OUR 


JOURNAL and the American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Almanac for 1899. 


Address orders to either of our offices, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, Homestead Building: 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Plants Frozen—I am experimenting with 
tle photo business, with a Cyclone camera 
No 2, and would like very much to hear 
from some of the Tablers who have kodaks, 
how they print, as I am having trouble in 
that line. Yes, Leantine Levan, I would 
pe pleased to see your picture. Perhaps we 
may be able to exchange some photos. I, 
too, am a farmer’s wife, but do not stack 
grain, but would not say I could not, for 
I have done lots of outdoor work when I 
was a girl. I would like to correspond with 
you privately, L. L., if only I knew your 
address. Say, §ister Tablers, where is 
“Ma?” We never hear from her any more. 
Did any of you lose your house plants in 
the recent freeze? I did, but not all. I may 
have 40 boxes left, but I had 75 or 80, all 
looking fine, when the freeze came.—[Anna. 

{3 ““Ma”’ has left her earthly home. She 
was a popular Tabler, and had many 
friends. 





Perseverance—I have in mind ohe who 
is now middle-aged, who began her life 
work teaching school. Sickness in the fam- 
ily kept her at home for a time. Then 
she entered as typesetter where a weekly 
paper was published, and afterward learn- 
ed shorthand and typewriting. She found 
a situation in a neighboring city, where she 
has a good position and good wages, and 
she has a comfortable home where she can 
entertain friends. It was patience and per- 
severance which has won in her case, as 
it has in many another.—[Mary R. C, 


Bottle Abolished—Now I believe there 
are cases where “old brindle” is needful for 
the welfare of mother and child, éven if 
dear Mrs Pinkham’s services are not requir- 
ed,and as many of us are adverse to the bot- 
tle as well as the cup, I will suggest a 
plan whereby the use of the bottle may be 
entirely abolished. For the first idea, see 
the top line of the recipe for cooking rab- 
bits, which reads thus: “First, catch the 
rabbit.” Now, procure a rubber tube of 
just the right length to reach from the baby 
to the cow, connect one end of the tube to 
the cow’s udder, place the other end in 
baby’s mouth, and the dgar little creature 
does all the rest.—[Bach of Lakeside. 





Limit—Bashful Swain, I do not think 


God has so very mutch to do with how 
many children a woman shall bear. One 
thing sure, if I were the girls I would let 
my husband understand from the very first 


there would be a limit to the number of 
children. J. M. R. knows ~~ whereof’ she 
sneaks. I, too, was one of a large family, 


and no one knows how I used to envy our 
next-door neighbors with small families. 
Vera, why not call your baby Izora?—[Izo- 
ra F, 





That Story—What a mixed-up affair the 
ll-part story was. Yensie Carleton is one of 
my nearest neighbors. She thought the 
story senseless and wrote her part near the 
last. Those that straightened it out showed 
the work and genius.—[E. E. B. 





A A L C—By all means do let us have an 
organization, as suggested. Not of the eld- 
ers alone, but of all the circles. Have a 
general secretary, and most important of all 
—the badge. Only I suggest as an im- 
provement the letters A A L C, for Let- 
ter Club, or Letter Circle, as the majority 
Shall consider most appropriate. I, for one, 
have been very desirous of learning more 
of other circles, their success, members, etc, 
also if there are not other circles in my near 
Vicinity. The suggestion of sending ad- 
dresses to the chosen secretary I consider a 
800d one, and as a help to classification, 
think, too, each should add interests and 
Preferences as to correspondents, also. Per- 
haps in time we might have a printed sheet 
containing (to save labor) these addresses, 
Which could be obtained of the secretary 
fora few cents. I suppose that is the way 
We would get our badges. As to the cost 
of the club, secretary’s salary, etc, subscrip- 
tions, collections. or donations might be 
necessary. Those who are not interested 
and do not care for a wider acquaintance 
mould not be obliged to make any change 
tom their present way. But to those who 
are interested it surely would be an im- 
Provement, even if thelr number is small 








MOTHERS 


at first. Moccasin Bill, you seem to have 
a good idea of our needs, so suppose you 
have your address printed and receive opin- 
ions and suggestions from members and 
secretaries. Then you can sum up the mat- 
ter in a letter to be printed in this paper, 
and we can get the plan into working or- 
der sooner.—[Karex. 





Audible Smiles—TheTablers’ story closes 
with a flourish of trumpets. The finish is 
all right whatever its earlier faults may 
have been. Bill Green must feel satisfied 
with his exit from the imaginary stage of 
action. The heroine’s transit from the wild 
gold diggings back to civilization is like 
magic art. My smiles were audible when 
I read it; my hilarity was so emphatic that 
it frightened the cat from her serene slum- 
bers behind the stove, and brought the col- 
lie dog with anxious, inquiring eyes to my 
side, to find out the cause of my emotion. 
[Aunt Violet, 





Unjust—The world reads an account of a 


robbery or a murder, and the criminal is 
straightway despised and abhorred. The 
world does, nct stop to consider the circum- 
stances that shaped the spiritual and men- 
tal form of that criminal,—he and he alone 
is blamed for the crime that he committed. 
You set out, in your garden, two fine 
healthy plants, you consign those plants to 
the care of your servant, the gardener. 
Your gardener neglects one of the plants, 
the weeds are permitted to grow up strong 
and rank about it, so that it cannot see 
the light of the sun, but he takes tender 
care of the other, feeding it daily, and keep- 
ing its surroundings clear of weeds, and 
at the end of the season, lo, one of those 
plants is ugly, ill shapen, resembling a 
weed more than anything. The other is 
grand, healthy and beautiful to look upon. 
Now, would it ever enter your head to 
blame the plant for what it is? God’s gar- 








What a difference there is in women! 
The actual number of years they have lived 
seems to have little to do with their looks. 
Some women at 45 look and act younger 
than others at 30. Their eyes are brighter, 
their complexions fairer, and there are not 
nearly so many wrinkles. Old Father Time 
deals gently with a healthy woman, but 





when a woman is run-down with the draina, 
ains, displacements and weaknesses pects 
iar to her sex, she ages fast. The wrinkles 
come early. The roses in the cheeks van- 
ish, and an unwholesome pallor spreads 
over her features. She becomes nervous, 
petulant, fidgetty. She loses flesh, and 
drags about in a most miserable state of 
body and mind. Such a sick woman needs 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. This 
medicine will restore the looks of younger 
days by strengthening her in a womanly 
way. It will do what powders and paints 
and ‘‘beautifiers’’? can never do. Itisa 
non-alcoholic and non-narcotic preparation. 
The stimulation and strength it imparts are 
permanent. It cures all the distressing 
ailments commonly called ‘female troub- 
les.”” There is no other remedy so good 
for this purpose. When a medicine dealer 
urges upon you something else as a sub- 
stitute for it, he is attempting a personal 
injury. Never take any substitute for Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 

“I have been in poor health more or less all 
my life,” writes Mrs. M. F. Long, of Le Loup 
Franklin Co., Kans. ‘A specialist said I had 
ulceration of the womb and that an operation 
would have to be performed. At last I wrote te 
Dr. Pierce asking advice. I received an answer 
advising me to try his medicines, his ‘ Favorite 
Prescription,’ ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ and 
also his.‘ Pleasant Pelfets.’ In one month I 
gained eight pounds. After taking two bottles 
of each medicine, I began.to look like a woman - 
and not like a wasted skeleton. That weary, 
tired feeling has all left me.” 
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Alleock’s 


POROUS PLASTERS 


Perhaps you sometimes 
use a porous plaster? But 
do you use the best one? 
And do you know which the 
best one is? The one whose 
reputation covers 40 years 
and whose record of cures 
and wonderful popularity 
gave birth to the scores of 
imitations. And which is 
this? Why, Allcock’s—the 
plaster they all try to imitate, 
and the one youwant because 
it cures. It cures by absorp- 
tion and does not irritate the 
skin or cause any annoyance. 






































































Relieve Hoarseness Imgnediately. 
“T recommend their use to public speak- 


ers.”—REv. C. H. C#aptn, New York. 
The Genuine hag the 








By selling 


Baker's Teas, Etc. 


160 lbs. for highest 
rade Bicycle 
dies’or gents’) ; 
125 Ibs. for second- 
gee Bicycle; 100 
8s. for Youths’ or 


ress prepaid. Write 

j + particulars. 

W. G. Baker (Dept. B 
ringfield, 








Useful and ornamental breeds 
and their profitable manage- 
ment. This excellent work 
contains the combined experi- 
ence of a number of practical 

try raising. It is 


PROFITS 


men in all departments « 
profusely illustrated and forms a unique an 
ortant addition to our = 
ry literature. Cloth, I2mo. 
Postpaid $1.00 
FREE Descriptive Book 


f poul 
d im- 
Catalogue on Application. P0 U LT RY 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York 


avsFREE TRIAL 


uy direct from Factory at Wholesale 
en. Saves agents lone profits. 
‘© money in advance. is High- 
grade Kenwood drop head Sewing Ma- 
chine $22.60. Equal to others 301d by 
agents at 665. Arlingtons at $14te ¢ 
$19.50 retail value ¢ . Other 4 









High-Arm 


ranted 10 years. Catalogue and testi- 
monials free. Write today for special 
treight offer. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 

158-164 W. Van Buren S8t.,B-42 Chicago,Ill 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERNY 


And Home Decoration 


By Josrepu H. BaTry, taxidermist for the government 
surveys and many colleges and museums in the United 
States. A complete as well asauthentic work on taxiderm 
—giving in detail full directions for collecting an 
mounting anim birds, sepeney fish, insects, and general 
objects of natural history. illustrations. Cloth 12mo. 
Postpaid. $1.50 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogne on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,.New York. 
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deners were careless and permitted the 
weeds to grow up tall and dark around the 
unfortunate one, so that he could not see 
the light. O, ye gardeners! condemn not the 
plant, it is not evil, it is from God and 
therefore good! Then take-the sickle of 
righteousness and mercy, mow down the 


weeds that surround it and thus per- 
mit it to see the great light of God’s 
truth. Feed it with love and _ kind- 
ness, and do not expect a transforma- 


tion in a day, but be patient. Do what is 
in your power, God will do the rest, and 
all will be well.—[Ida Von Burren. 








ELIZA BRADISH. 





Deficient—There seems to be an increase 
of bachelor correspondents, soB C (wonder 
if it means before Christ?) will not besolone- 
some hereafter. All of these lords of crea- 
tion have said some good things, and are no 
doubt good citizens, but the many good 
qualities they require of mothers is amaz- 
ing, showing that they are deficient in what 
is demanded of perfect fathers. But now 
comes Bashful Swain, who tells what his 
ideal wife should be. Shades of Moses! For 
the sake of argument we will suppose that 
he found his ideal, what has he to offer in 
return? 

“You have written my lesson of duty out, 

Man-like, have you questioned me, 

Now stand at the bar of my woman’s soul, 

Until I shall question thee.” 

Among the perfections he démands of his 
ideal wife, he says “she must bear as many 
children as God sees fit to give her,’ but is 
silent on prenatal influence, or the rights 
of these children to be well born. Now I 
think it about time Bachelors and Bash- 
ful Swains let up on the baby question and 
nursing bottles, for it shows too plainly the 
trend of their thoughts. The columns of 
this journal is not the place for discussing 
such questions. Try a medical journal, 
boys—or, better still, a breeders’ magazine, 
[A Mother. 





Fathomless Advice—My wife has got a 
little disgusted with so much talk on bot- 
tling babies. I expect she can’t appreciate 
the fathomless advice proud mothers have 
been expounding to her. I wish myself 
they would quietly tell us how they kept 
their posterity contented, ambitious and 
single until they became of age.—[Silas Q. 
Croker. 

I think a fellow ought to get his cage 
before he catches his bird; then if he fails 
ito catch the bird, why, he has the cage 
just the same, and can lose nothing by it.— 
[Miss Earle. 

I agree with S. Q. Croker, that if farm- 
ers would go to farming as a permanent 
business, not as a makeshift, thinking that 
what they do is always good enough or as 
a place where they only expect to stay till 
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Serious diseases, such as 


making it impossible to ever get a 
this disease for many weeks. 
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How to be Healthy 


resist disease. 


against disease. The rig 
oF medicine 


system and 
disease. 


atism and all forms of weakness, either in men or women. 
_ Miss Pearl Wood, a popular young lady of Arlington, Ind., says: “I had 
fairly good health until two years ago,when facial neuralgia developed. The 
pain was fearful. Frequently I would have severe attacks during the night, 


Our physician was unable to help me, and 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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in Winter. 
“Winter is a trying 


ime for delicate people. f 


Coughs, colds and pneumonia ( 
find them easy victims. * 


Do you catch cold 
easily? It shows that your 
System is not in a condition to 


You will be 
nate if you @scape pnev- 4 


mona. 


Nature is always fightin } 
ys f 8 nF 

is the Kind that 

Nature by toning up the Y 

enabling it to resist 

Such a tonic is found in 


Williams Pink Pills 


for Pale People. 
By building up the blood and 


Strengthening the nerves these 


pills Feach the root of many {ij 


Sciatica, nevraigia, rheum- 


night’s rest. I suffered severely from 


we tried another doctor, but with the same result. I used different reme- 
\ dies, but with no benefit. Happening to read in the newspaper concerning 

the merits of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills I concluded to try the pills. When 
Aj I finished the second box I was better. I was never more happy in my life 

than over the fact that I was getting well. After taking the third box the 
¥ pain left me, and when I had finished the fifth box I was well. 
if —Rushville (Ind.) Graphic. 
/ At all druggists or sent direct by the Dr. Williams | 
AN Medicine Co., Schenectady, N.Y., 50% per box; 6 boxes, $250 | 
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the neighborhood to go so far from home. 
Girls, could some of you not be the “right 
one?” It is better to be an old man’s darl- 
ing than a young man’s slave—so I am 
told.—[Maeruce. 

Occasionally young women write they 
tried to milk, but could not learn it. Such 
women, if blessed with two hands, eight 
fingers and two thumbs, lack the perse- 
verance, that’s all.—' Pennsy. 

Half of any person’s education consists 
in his ability to pleasantly, clearly and 
precisely express his ideas.—[A Kronik. 





“ Sairy-Jane-Mariar-Ann”’ and the Burgler. 





[From Page 324.] 
children, Posie all this time being hugged 
up close in mamma’s sheltering arms. 

“O papa!” came the cry a moment later. 
And when papa and mamma and Posie 
reached the dining room they found the 
children standing in an _ excited group 
around the dining table, on which was 
spread a large coarse cloth. And piled on 
this cloth were all mamma’s spoons, the 
knives and forks, and even the big silver 


DON’T 


go to Europe until you have made a trip on 
the New York Central's ‘‘Empire State Ex- 
Both can be 





press” and seen Niagara Falls. 
accomplished in a day, and at the lowest regu- 


lar rate charged on any railroad in the World, 


2 CENTS PER MILE. 


For a copy of the “Luxury of Modern Railway Travel” 
send one 2-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General Pa* 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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they strike something better, there would Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper 


be more successful farmers.—[Nebraska 
French Boy. 

I think the letters of the different cir- 
cles are jolly and fine, and the suggestion 
of Table members wearing, when traveling, 
the badge described, is an excellent idea. 
[Girl in Ole Virginny. 

Sister Ideala, I know of one young man 
who went to California on a bed, being un- 
able to sit up at all, and after six months- 
stay there, he was able to go where -he 


HAVE YOU Colored Spots, Aches, Old Sores, 


Uleers in Mouth, Hair-Falling? Write COOK 
REMEDY CO.. 1900 Masonic Temple, Chicag® 
Ill., for proofs of cures. Capital, $500,000. 
Worst cases cured 15 to 35 days; 100-pg. book free. 











teapot. ‘ 

Jack picked up the teapot. ‘Hello, the 
thing rattles,” he said, opening it and 
peeping cautiously inside, and then he emp- 
tied out on the table the silver salt cups 
and napkin rings. 

“Well, Leza, I guess we have you and 
your racket to thank for saving mamma’s 
silver,”’ said papa heartily. 

“T don't believe the burglars will come 
here again,’’ remarked Jack, with a laugh. 
And as a matter of fact they didn’t. And 
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TEN WEEKS FOR 10 CENTS. : 
That big family paper, The Illustrated Weekly Sentinel, 
of Denver, Colo., (founded 1890) will be sent ten weeks 02 
trial for 10c; clubs of 6, 50c; 12 for $1. Special offer solely 
to introduce it. Latest mining news and illustrations © 
scenery, true stories of love and adventure, Address 3 
above and mention Agriculturist; stamps taken. 









pleased, and to-day is one of the healthiest 
of mankind.—[{Bonnie Finn. 


_ Why didn’t Bach In-a-Hurry think of 
the matter earlier in life? We have in this 
vicinity so many “well-to-do” and “fine 
looking” bachelors and young widowers, 
that it would not seem fair for one girl in 





that was the last of the burglary for that 
year as well. 

“Come, children,” and mamma_ turned 
away, but Jack said: ‘“‘Three cheers for 
‘Sairy-Jane-Mariar-Ann’ first.” 

And they gave them with a will, Posie 
adding a shrill “‘tiger” on her own account. 
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| PATTERNS ONLY {0 CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


|| 25 to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement,with the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only ten cents each, post 
| Full directions, quantity of material required, and illustration of garment with each Teg 
Order patterns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments, 3 





Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments: 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. a patterns retail at from 
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7421—Ladies’ Waist. 1 
82, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust. ! 
7132—Ladies’ Nightgown. 
82, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust measure. 
7288—Girls’ Costume. 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years, 
7138 Ladies’ Morning Gown. 
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Ly 7282—Ladies’ Russian Dressing Jacket 7422—Girls’ Hubbard Apren, 7482—Ladies’ Waist 7319—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 
2 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust. 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years, $2, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust 










































“Went over fifteen acres of potatoes, corn and cab- 
bage with the Success Anti-Clog Weeder the first day, 
and am well pleased with it. I am satisfied it is the 
ideal tool for cotton. In 
losing crop a paying one.” R. HESs, 

“TI would not be without the Success Anti-Clog Weeder 
for three times what it cost me. I would like to have 
the agency for my county. I have used the weeder on 
corn before it was up, and after it was plowed, with 
great success. Just after the corn was planted we had 
some heavy rains, which packed the ground very hard. 
I put some weight on the weeder and it did the work 
very fine. MARLOW KIDD, Glen Haven, Wis. 

* Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder and Cultivator 
gave perfect satisfaction. I used iton corn and pota- 
toes. I would not = without it for double its cost.’ 

‘HAS. SILER, Montevideo, Minn. 

“ Hallock’s Suecess Anti-Clog Weeder does all that 
your circulars claim for it. I have used it on everything, 
onions, melons, beans, potatoes, corn, wheat. 
It is a great labor-saving machine. I certainly want the 
sale of your weeder another season. 

HENRY HOGUE, Pepin, Wis. 


“T used your weeder on twenty-five acres of corn and 









Lawrenceville, Ga. 

























ten acres of potatoes during the past se ason. It was 
run exclusively by a thirteen-year "old boy. I find, as the 
result of using the weeder, that, if run in time, the 






Its work is highly satisfactory.” 
W. J. ROBERTS, Columbus, Wis. 
“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder saved me more than 
the price of the weeder in caring for twenty acres of 
pom nage not counting what other work I did with it. Lalso 
used it in harrowing in clover seed with fall sown rye 
with good satisfaction.” F.C. WEBB, Medford, Minn. 


“Tlike the Suecess Anti-Clog Weeder very much. I 
worked 30 acres of corn and lacre of potatoes, aid the 
cousequence was I had good, clean corn and pecasoes. 
and I would not sell my weeder, if I could not get an- 
other one, for 825. I have seen a good many weeders, 
but I like yours the best of any. I think it is the best 
weeder made.’ C. E. Gis, Prairie du Sac, Wis. 


“T used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder on my corn last 
season. In the first place I drilled the corn in. I kept 
the weeder on it, first lengthwise and then crosswise, 
from the time it was planted until it was three or four 
inches high. Then gave it one cultivation with the 


weeds caunot start. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


It Kills the Weeds. 


A perfect cultivator for every crop you grow. 










Makes everything cultivated with it grow 


faster, stand drouth 100 per cent. longer, and increases the yield. 


HALLOCKS 


SUCCESS 


Anti-Clog 


_ Mealer and vulvar 


Does the work in one-third the time it would take to do it with the old cultivator and hoe 


READ WHAT USERS SAY. 





eight-shoveled, two- wehents @ corn eabtinaten. 

in a few days with the weeder crosswise and lengthwise. 

Continued using the weeder on it until corn was ay 
| 
| 


‘Pallowed it 


high to crowd under the weeder frame. Then gave it 
one more cultivation with the two-horse cultivator, 
making ouly two cultivations with the old style. But the 
hm the corn grew was simply astonishing. An‘ 
yielded 150 bushels per acre. Without a douln that | 
method of cultivation ‘yr it to ripen ten days 
earlier,” K. B. LovEJoy, Red Wing, Minn. 


“T have used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder now quite 
a little and it works all right. Would not part with it 
under auy consideration if T could not get another. It is 
certainly a good farm cultivator.” 

GEo. B. AVERY, Woodland, Ind. 

“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder is all you recommend 
itto be. Five times the pric e would not buy mine from 
ine if Lcould not get another. 

E. KINNEY, West Salem, Wis. 

“I consider the Success Anti-Clog Weeder the best 
machine on record and must soon be universally used. 
[ cannot recommend it too highly.” ; 

G. W. TABER, Seeleyville, Ind. 

“T have used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder in the cul- 
tivation of corn during the past season to my entire 
Satisfaction. I believe the farmers will find the weeder 
a superior implement for the destruction of weeds, 
and a useful and effective means for keeping the surface | 


it 





moist, and that, too, with little outlay of money or | 
time.”’ JAMES REID, Mound City, S. D. 
“One man to whom we sold a Success Anti-Clog 


Weeder says: * The weeder: paid him better than any 
other tool on his farm,’ and the peculiar vaiue of this 
man’s experience is that he had previously written to 
you, stating how stony his farm was, and asking if you 
could recommend the weeder for such conditions. You 
replied, ‘No.’ Your honesty won his respect. We | 
urged him to take a weeder on trial, with the above re- 
sult. is land is so stony that certainly one would 
think the weeder would not work. But it did work and 
worked well.” WHITE & RICE, Yorktown, N. Y. 


“T put the Success Anti-Clog Weeder on winter wheat 
to cover grass seeds. It did finely. I tried it on oats; 
I covered both oats and seed. I am well pleased with 
it; and so is everybody who has seen it. Weeder worked | 
better on stony ground than I thought it would before I | 
tried it.’ E. T. HAMPTON, West Allen, N. Y¥. 


“Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder and Cultivator 
works all right. I lent mine to several of my neighbors 
and to-day one of them asked me if I would order one 
for hin.’ M.:O. BERRY, Pompey, N. Y. 


“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder is one of the most 
valuable implements I ever owned. I had the finest 
corn field in the neighborhood last season. I know I 
saved half the labor in its cultivation by using the 
weeder. It alsc did splendid work im my beans. I 
used the weeder in my oats after drilling {nsiead of a 
rolier. It made the ground as fine as gardéu, and lam 
sure increased the yield fully five bushels per acre.” 

JOHN WAKE, Marion, N. Y. 

“The field trial.came off on Wednesday afternoon. 
The weeders were given a good thorough trial and the 
unanimous decision was in favor of Hallock’s Success 
Anti-Clog Weeder. I did not hear of anyone present 
having a different opinion. After the formal trial was 
over we went to a field of beans, andthe advantage in 
favor of the ‘Success WwW eeder’ was just as apparent there 
as in the cornfield.’”’ E. I. RuMsgEy, Batavia, N. 





ot some of the farmers to one the Success Anti-Clog 
Wer er Ou beans, and it worked so nicely I sold a good 
number on the strength of it. As for myself, I am _ well 
pleased with it. went over oats twice and wheat 
twice, and it was certainly a great benefittothem. [| 
worked on my corn until it was so large it bent down 
under the frame, and I had a very fine piece of corn.’’ 
, R. J. REED, Bristol Center, N. Y¥ 
“ All who have seen the Success Anti-Clog Weeder and 
Cultivator work pronounce it a success both for destroy- 
ing weeds if started in time, and for making a fine 
mulch without destroying the crop roots. I herewith 
send you an order for one more of the 12-foot w on ders.” 
PETER MCEWEN, Elora, N. D. 


“T wanted some of the farmers to let me go over the ir 
oat field with the Success Anti-Clog Weeder. Said I 
would pay allthe damages, so they let me try it. They 
said it looked bad at first. few weeks later, however, 
they said the oats looked fine, and believed that it would 
benefit them agreat deal. I think there will be a large 
call for them another year.” 

Jno. W. Davy, Minden, N. Y. 

“TL worked two acres of strawberries with the Suc- 
cess Anti Clog Weeder. The plants had no fertilizing of 
any kind, and were cleaner and jade better growth than 
any field I know of. The constant use of the weeder is 
better than a thousand pounds of fertilizer to the acre. 
The longer Luse the weeder the better I am _ pleased 
with it.” ALFRED CHALMERS, Vineland, N 

“Tried the Success Anti-Clog Weeder on strawber- 
ries, on potatoes and onions, is a good tool. 
Would like to have the ce for my township.” 

A. M. SENTZ, Greble, Pa. 

“The weeder is a complete success, so says every one 
who has used one, | I cap, think, easily sell one hun- 
dred next season.’ C. A. CUTCHINS, Carrsville, Va. 


“Tam very much pleased with the ‘ Success Anti-Clog 


Weeder.’ I have used it with great success on my corn.” 
DAVID BUSHONG, Hollins, Va. 
“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder is a success. We 


tried itas soon as we got it on our new strawberry 
— h, and also, on peas and potatoes, and it is all right 
or ail of them.’ 
. C. SHENEMAN & Co., Carfal Lewisville, 

“Tused the Success Anti-Clog Weeder on wheat ah 
in on stalk ground. The w heat yielded over twenty 
(20) bushels to the acre. Wheat of my neighbors on 
same kind of ground and in the same condition only 
yielded an average of fifteen (15) bushels. I used the 
weeder on forty acres of corn—yielding forty bushels, 
while most-of the corn around here in the same kind 
of soil yielded from twenty-five to thirty bushels. My 
oats yielded fully ten bushels more per acre than my 
neighbors. Your weeder is certainly a ve ry valuable im- 
plement.” . W. SEWELL, Burwell, Neb. 


“T have tried the Success Anti-Clog Weeder on pota- 


toes, peas and cabbage pants, set only a few days, 
and will say that it is ahead of anything I ever saw.” 
S. M. HARTMAN, Van Buren, O. 


“ The 12-foot Success Anti-Clog Weeder and Cultivator 
gave good satisfaction. I used in on my corn with splen- 
did results. [used no other tool on my potatoes till 
they were ready to b:oom, and kept them clean in spite 
of wet weather. It was the only tool I used on my sweet 
potatoes from start to finish, and I had the cleanest 
aud largest sweet potatoes I ever rai al I used it on 
water melons, onions set, and on large onions set 
out to grow sets from, and it did fine werk on all of 
them.’ J.C. HuRST, Holton, Kan. 




















particulars. 
falsity of a’ single testimonial. 


Special Price 


the agency goes 
want it. 


Send a postal for sheets of testimonials and full 
$100 will be given for proof of the 
Write to-day and 
take advantage of the Special Price Offer. 

on the first order from 
every district where we 
have no agency. And 
with the first order if you 
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. This Weeder is protected b 
patent No. 600,782, dated 


ne 1898. The nad A s notified d and warned that any 
nfringement on our flat tooth Weeder, whether man- 

iostarie or dealing in the same, will be promemy 

prosecuted. Agents handling our Weeders are 


usnames of persons thus infringing 


our 
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D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 808, YORK, PA, 















